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SOVIET-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN HEALTH CARE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 3-13 


[Article by Dmitriy Dmitriyevich Venediktov, USSR deputy uinister of health 
and co-chairman of the joint Soviet-American Commission on Cooperation in 
Health Care] 


[Text] The important documents signed in Moscow in May 1972 included an 
agreement concluded by the Soviet and U.S. governments on cooperation in the 
field of medical science and public health care.! The two governments first 
pledged "to direct initial joint efforts at a fight against the most wide- 
spread and serious diseases, such as cardiovascular and oncological illnesses, 
since these constitute a particular threat to human health, at the resolution 
of problems connected with the effects of the environment on the human organ- 
ism and at the resolution of other important problems in public health."2 


Two years later, in June 1974, an additional agreement was signed, also in 
Moscow, by tiie two governments on cooperation in the area of scientific 
research and the development of an “artificial heart.” 


In June 1977, beth sides exchanged messages in which they expressed satisfac- 
tion with the progress of the cooperation in health care and agreed to con- 
tinue this cooperation for another 5 years. 


Now it is not only possible, but even necessary, to sum up some of the 
results of Soviet-American cooperation in this field, to soberly assess the 
successes and failures of the past and to draw certain conclusions for the 
future. Whereas in 1971-1972 many people were worried as to whether the 
USSR and the United States--these two countries with such vastly different 
economic and political structures (including differences in the organization 
of medical science and practice)--could work together at all in the sphere 





1. See D. D. Venediktov, "Some Problems and Prospects of Soviet-U.S. Coopera- 
tion in Health Care," SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, No 6, 1972-- 
Editor's note. 


2. PRAVDA, 2 June 1972. 





of public health, the experience of recent years has provided an uncondi- 
tionally affirmative answer for this question. 


Productive Results 


In the field ot cardiovascular disorders, we concentrated on studies of the 
pathogenesis (causes and mechanisms) of atherosclerosis, a comparative analy- 
sis of modern methods for the treatment of ischemic heart disease, a study of 
the metabolism of the myocardium, congenital heart defects, sudden cardiac 
arrest, arterial hypertension, and blood transfusions in cardiovascular gur- 
gery, and scientific research and development of the “artificial heart." 


In the field of oncology, we have studied the virolcgy and immunology of 
tumors, the genetics of somatic cells, tumor chemotherapy, the epidemiology 
of cancer and the organization of oncological services and centers. 


Hygienists have concentrated on developing methods for assessing the influ- 
ence of various chemical and physical environmental factors on human health. 


The successful development of cooperation in these three fields has been 
accompanied by cooperation in the study of rheumatoid arthritis and other 
connective tissue disorders (including aspects of immunology, diagnosis, and 
conservative and surgical treatment), as well as the problem of influenza and 
acute respiratory diseases (the etiology and epidemiology of flu, the ecol- 
ogy of flu viruses, and preventive vaccines and chemotherapy for this wide- 
spread disease). Finally, at the initiative of the American side, the organic 
bases of schizophrenia (hereditary and environmental factors, the clinical 
aspects and treatment of schizophrenia) and several other mental disorders 
are being studied within the framework of a special joint project. An agree- 
ment has been concluded on the inclusion of joint studies in the field of 
ophthalmology in the program of cooperation, and the possibilities of joint 
programs in occupational medicine and labor hygiene, as well as scientific 
medical information, are being considered. 


At present, 40 Soviet and 29 American research institutes are taking part in 
this cooperation. The program includes 53 separate projects, in accordance 
with which joint experimental and clinical studies are being conducted and 
the intensive exchange of scientific information, procedural materials, pub- 
lications, biological solutions, equipment and reagents has been organized. 
During the years that the agreements have been in effect, more than 680 
American specialists have visited the Soviet Union, spending a total of around 
460 man-monchs in our nation. As many as 508 visits have been made by Soviet 
scientists to the United States, lasting for more than 500 man-months in all. 
As a result of joint scientific work, more than 330 scientific articles have 
been published in wedical journals and in the materials of symposiums held in 





3. For more detail, see V. I. Shumakov, "Tie Artificial Heart," SSHA: 
EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGTYA, No 9, 1976--Editor's note. 





both countries. The two sides have exchanged more than 160 chemotherapeutic 
anticancerous and other preparations, artificial heart models and various 
types of medical equipment. During 6 years of cooperation, Soviet and 
American specialists have attended 110 operational gatherings to discuss 
concrete plans and some of the results of their research on specific problems. 


I would like to cite several concrete examples. For instance, Soviet and 
American cardiologists (Ye. I. Chazov, I. K. Shkbvatsabaya, A. N. Klimov, 

T. Cooper, D. Frederickson, R. Levy and others) have completed a study of the 
level of lipids in the blood (cholesterin, triglycerin and alpha-cholesterin) 
according to a highly standardized set of methods, as well as the clinical 
symptoms of ischemic heart disease, arterial hypertension and other injuries 
to the cardiovascular system in 30,000 men between the ages of 40 and 59 in 
clinics in Moscow, Leningrad ead nine American cities. The computer process- 
ing of research findings according to a standard program and the discovery of 
specific, statistically valid differences in the Soviet and American popula- 
tions and in different test groups will not only be of value in the more 
thorough understanding of the pathogenesis of atherorclerosis, but also in 
the elaboration of practical recommendations concerning the prevention, 

early detection and treatment of hypertension and atherosclerotic injuries 

to the cardiovascular system. 


According to a single set of methods, results were summarized an described 
in connection with the treatment of more than 1,500 cases of ischemic heart 
disease and angina pectoris in patients receiving conventional or "intensive" 
therapeutic drug treatment in Soviet and U.S. clinics and in patients who had 
undergone restorative surgery on injured coronary arteries. A detailed 
analysis of this information will aid in the development of more effective 
treatment for patients with various types of ischemic heart disease. 


Joint experimental work began on the study of the amino acid, protein and 
energy metabolism of the normal and ischemic myocardium (V. N. Smirnov and 

V. Jacobus). The initial findings have already been put to practical use in 
the treatment of myocardial infarction, particularly in restricting the size 
of the injured portion of cardiac muscular tissue. An investigatica involv- 
ing the continuous EKG monitoring (A. N. Vikhert and B. Lawn) of more than 
700 patients with ischemic heart disease and morphological examinations of 
persons who suffered sudden fatal heart attacks revealed a definite relation- 
ship between some types of arrhythmia and a higher risk of sudden cardiac 
arrest. This is being used as the basis for recommendations concerning the 
timely detection and treatment of cardiac fibrillation, which will reduce the 
rate of fatal coronary disease in both countries. 


A great deal has been accomplished by Soviet and American experts (0. K. 
Gavrilov and W. Sulzer) in the study of problems in the transfusion of blood 
and its components during cardiovascular surgery. They have exchanged a 
total of 1,000 blood serum samples and have conducted continuous observations 
of patients operated on for congenital or acquired heart defects for the pur- 
pose of determining the morbidity dynamics of posttransfusion hepatitis. 














Scientists in both countries have worked out several recommenda*ions concern- | 
ing the differentiated use cf the components of donor blood in cardiac surgery 

patien:~,. which has reduced the rate of immuno-hematological complications 

following cardiac surgery by one-third to one-half. An important and useful 

exchange of experience (V. I. Buratovskiy, F. Gerbode and H. Benson) pertained 

to questions connected with the surgical treatment of congenital heart defects. 

The materials of three joint symposiums on this topic were published in the 

USSR and the United States. A joint work, edited by Academician B. V. 

Petrovskiy and Professor M. DeBakey 1d entitled “Emergency Cardiovascular 

Surgery,” has been prepared for publication. 


Wors on the “artificial heart research and development project” is still going 
on (V. I. Shumakov and M. DeBakey). The two sides have already exchanged 
several models of rtificial hearts--automated pumps intended to ease the work 
of a patient's weak heart and capable of replacing the natural heart for long 
periods of time in the event of total arrest. Specialists in both countries 
agreed on the conditions for experimental and medico-biological tests and have 
conducted several joint experiments in the implantation of artificial hearts 
in animals. The next item on the agenda is the development of a Soviet- 
American model of the artificial heart. In 1978, a vacuum-forming device and 
biomaterials for the manufacture of new types of cardiac pumps were received 
from the United States, and a Soviet-developed system for controlling an 
auxiliary circulation device was sent to the United States. 


Equally indicative examples of cooperation can be found in the field of oncol- 
ogy (N. N. Blokhin, N. N. Trapeznikov, N. P. Napalkov, F. Rauscher, A. Upton 
and others). For example, the study of the role of various viruses in the 
genesis of tumors in animals, primates and man led to the acquisition of valu- 
able information on the mechanisms governing the interaction of virus genomes 
with intracellular DNA, and the procedural standards of oncovirusological 
studies were considerably elevated (V. M. Zhdanov, B. A. Lapin and J. Maloney). 
The project entitled "The Genetics of Somatic Cells and Cancer” (Ye. Ye. 
Pogosyants and W. Nichols) led to interesting ctudies on the malignancy of 
interspecies and intraspecies hybrids obtained by crossing tumoral and normal 
cells. In particular, the capacity of hybrid cells for tumoral growth was 
discovered. Besides this, experiments proved the cytogenetic effects of two 
anticancerous preparations (the Soviet fluorafur and the U.S. 5-flworuracil), 
which, it was learned, injure the chromosomes of tumoral cells much more 
severely than the chromosomes of normal cells in the “invitro” system. 


Extensive clinical studies (more than 580) were also conducted on the immun- 
ology of tumors and, in particular, various forms of melanomatosis, acute 
leukemia, etc. For example, the treatment of 36 patients with various types 

of acute leukosis according to a single method in the USSR and the United 
States resulted in 13 complete and 3 partial remissions. An analysis of the 
results of observations of patients with melanomatosis over a period of 3 
yeers demonstrated that the most effective form of treatment was a combina- 
tion of surgery and the use of imidazole carboxamide and BCG vaccines. 
Important results were also obtained from a joint study of new chemotherapeutic 








cancer drugs (N. I. Perevodchikova and W. DeWitt). Scientists in both 
countries exchanged 165 chemotherapeutic preparations for pre-clinicel 

and clinical studies (104 Soviet preparations were sent to the United States 
and 61 were received from the United States), which not only permitted 
detailed examination with the latest anticancerous drugs (3-5 years earlier 
than usual), but also considerably «ccelerated the process of testing the 
effectiveness and toxicity of the <r.i13. Yherefore, some forms of tumors are 
now treated with the most effective combinations of Soviet and American chemo- 
therapy, and the study, investigation and selection of cancer drugs in the 
USSR and the United States have become more highly coordinated. In 1977 

this was reflected in a joint work entitled "Methods of Creating New Anti- 
cancerous Preparations” and several other publications. 


A great deal has been done in connecticn with the epidemiology of tumors and 
the organization of cancer prevention work {is ecological centers. Clinieal 
data on severai thousand women with various (vps of malignant and benign 
breast tumors have been collected according t» « etandard set of methods in 
Tallin (USSR) and Boston (United States) and a+ |i’: analyzed. The results 
of mass preventive examinations of women are als’: being analyzed for the pur- 
pose of a comparative analysis of the effectiv »— of various combinations 

of mammography, thermography and clinical examinecions for the early detection 
of breast cancer. The optimal combinations of these methods are now being 
tested according to a joint program in the USSK and United States. Methods 
have also been agreed upon for evaluating (on che basis of standard question- 
naires printed in Russian and English) the rehabilitation of patients who have 
undergone mastectomies. The criteria for evaluating specific treatment 
results have been agreed upon. A joint Soviet-American work entitled "The 
Fight Against Cancer in the USSR and United States" is now being compiled. 


Soviet-American studies in the field of environmental hygiene (GC. I. 
Sidorenko, Ye. I. Korenevskaya, D. Roll and others) are being conducted for 
the purpose of working out a common set of methods for the quantitative 
evaluation, forecasting and anaiysis of the biological effects of chemical 
environmental factors and some physical factors. Whereas the views of Soviet 
and American specialists differed substantially when the work on this project 
began (in 1975 a special terminological glossary even had to be published in 
the Russian and English languages), the positions of scientists in the two 
countries have now converged considerably. This has resulted in the acqui- 
sition of interesting data on the effects of chemical substances, particularly 
nitrogen percxide, on the human and arimal organism in cases of constant or 
intermittent exposure. The fundamental possibility of forecasting the toxic 
effects of various substances in the environment on the basis of their physico- 
chemical constants has been demonstrated. It has been established that metals 
and wetalloids (cadmium, boron, lead and aluminum) have gonadotoxic and 
embryotoxic effects in addition to a general toxic effect. In connection 
with this, methods have been worked out to standardize the assessment of 
varions effects of chemical substances and the principles governing the mathe- 
matical modeling of these effects with consideration for the “dosage-time- 
result" relationship, which will make the advance prediction of the probable 
consequences of using new chemical compounds possible in the future. 








Soviet and American specialists have conducted research into the effects of 
microwave radiation on the condicivnal ref exes of animals and on t..e immno- 
logical and cytochemical indicators of human blexd. The findings of joint 
studies to determine the optimal sslt contcar of c‘stilled water are interest- 
ing. Soviet and American hygienists have performed a great deal of work in 
the study of the carcinogenic effects of various chemical substances and phy- 
sical factors of the environment on the human organism. The results of this 
work have been reflected in joint studies on environmental hygiene, published 
ir Russian- and English-language editions. 


Around 200 patients with rheumatoid arthritis and related disorders of the 
connective tissue (systemic lupus and others) were observed in the USSR and 
the United States in accordance with a strictly coordinated set of proced- 
ures (V. A. Nasonova, R. Lamont-Jevers, J. Decker and others). The thorough 
processing of research findings demonstrated that the course of the disease 
is the same in both countries. This made it possible to also begin the 
pazallel comparative analysis of new methods for treating rheumatoid arth- 
ritis (peniciliin-D, cytotoxic solutions and so forth). By the end of 1979, 
some of the results of the treatment of 120 patients (60 in each country) 
over a period of at least 1 year are to be summarized. This research is 
necessary for the elaboration of joint recommendations concerning the more 
effective treatment of patients suffering from this severe ailment. 


In 1977, work began in the USSR and the United States on a comparative 
analysis of the surgical treatment of severe forms of arthritis. In particu- 
lar, results of the endoprosthetic treatment of hip joints with plastic and 
metal prostheses are being compared and the joint elaboration of procedures 
for the application of prostheses in other joints is being considered. 


During the last 2 or 3 years, there has been cooperation in the study of 
influenza and other acute respiratory diseases (P. N. Burgasov, V. M. 

Zhdanov, D. Senser, V. Fagy and others). The two sides have exchanged 
epidemiological information on the spread of influenza, new strains of the 

flu virus and its gene sic reconstituents. Studies of the ecology of flu in 
hunans and animals have led to the acquisition oi valuable data on the 
pathogenesis and incubation time of these viruses in birds, which is extremely 
important to an understanding of epidemic outbreaks of the disease in humans. 
Scientists are also working on a comparative analysis of the procedures of 
antiflu vaccinations and the treatment of flu with the aid of the newest drugs 
(rimantadin, riboverin and others). 


An interesting exchange of experience has also taken place in the field of 
psychiatry (A. V. Sunezhnevskiy, M. Ye. Vartanyan, B. Brown and G. Pardes). 
These studies were wainly focused on research into hereditary and environ- 
mental factors in the development of schizophrenia and the clinical aspects 

of the disease, including a study of the metabolism of psychotropic substances 
in the patient's organism. Several exchange visits by Soviet and American 
psychiatrists have taken place. Observations nave shown that the clinical 
standardization and classification of schizophrenia in the USSR, the United 





States and other countries are marked by more similarities than differences. 
For example, as a result of the exchange of blood samples taken from schizo- 
phrenics, the almost identical findings of studies in the two countries were 
revealed. Valuable data have also been obtained as a result of the stufy of 
the pharmacokinetics of psychotropic mediciies. 


We could cite many more examples attesting to the productive nature of joint 
Soviet-American studies in the field of medicine, even though all of the 
original proposals and plans have not been carried out in full. For this 
reason, the joint commission made special mention at its last sessions of 

the need for more energetic efforts in the particular sections of the program 
where anticipated results were not fully achieved. 


Characteristics of Joint Methodology 


A question naturally arises concerning the factors contributing to the success 
of the joint activities of Soviet and American scientists. After all, it is 
no secret that in the sphere of health care, just as in other areas of public 
life, the two countries differ considerably in terms of historical traditions, 
contemporary forms for the organization of medical science and practice, the 
structure and functions of public health services and systems, their compre- 
hensive or fragmented nature, etc. Whereas health care has developed as a 
unified state system in our nation during the years of Soviet rule, in the 
United States, as many American specialists, public figures and politicians 
have admitted, the existing group of public heaJth services could be described 
as a haphazard and contradictory “non-system." In recent years, the profound 
nationwide crisis in the public health system has become increasingly apparent 
in the United States and has been reflected, in particular, in the unbridled 
rise in public expenditures on medical assistance and medication, the gap 
between research findings and their practical implementation, the credibility 
gap between the population and physicians in private practice, the inadequate 
development of education in preventive care and hygiene, the slow training of 
medical personnel and their uneven distribution, signs of racial and class 
discrimination ii medical education and the provision of medical assistance, 
etc. All of this hes forced the United States to look for alternative methods 
of organizing public medical assistance by means of sociological and organiza- 
tional studies, technical systems analysis and other research in the field of 
public health and the more serious study of the experience of other countries, 
including the Soviet Union. 


By March 1972, a delegation from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had already substantiated the expediency of cooperation with the 
USSR on the basis of the interest aroused by the Soviet system of medical 
education and advanced training for physicians and intermediate medical per- 
sonnel, the organization of urban and rural medical services, the development 
of preventive health care in the Soviet Union and so forth. 


In spite of their economic, political and social differences, the USSR and 
the United States also have common interests in the sphere of medical science, 
which is developing at a particularly rapid rate in the era of technological 











revolution and is providing every reason to foresee major scientific achieve- 
ments precisely in the fields of biology é.d medicine. Scientific research 
institutes in many countries are now conducting extensive in-depth research 
and development in molecular biology, biochemistry, virusology, microbiology, 
genetics, oncology, cardiology and many other fields. All of this could be 
of literally revolutionizing significance in medical practice for the fight 
against dangerous illmesses and the protection and improvement of human 
health. A powerful material and technica: bese has been established, quali- 
fied personnel have been trained and sizeable financial sums have been allo- 
cated both in the USSR and the United States for the development of medical 
research. Many other countries in the world do not have this kind of poten- 
tial. For this reason, the wnited efforts of states in the area of medical 
science and practical health care are much more likely to lead to mutual 
advantage than to difficulties or conflicts, which can always be avoided ii 
the desire to do so is mutual. For example, during the joint work on the 
artificial heart, when new inventions subject to patents might have come into 
being, Soviet and American specialists, in conjunction with the USSR Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the U.S. State Department, took effective steps to 
protect the rights of both sides with respect to intellectual ownership. The 
two sides concluded a special copyright agreement on printed materials and 
other information within the framework of joint cancer research and research 
in some other areas of medical collaboration. All of this created objective 
possibilities for the successful development of Soviet-American cooperation 
in the field of health care. It was also necessary, however, to establish 
the conditions under which these possibilities for cooperation could turn 
into concrete and effective action. These conditions were established. 


Above all, the very fact that a decision had been made on the governmental 
level in both countries in regard to Soviet-American cooperation in medicine 
not only demonstrated the serious intentions of both countries, but also 
established a lasting and stable basis for this kind of cooperation and con- 
siderably increased the responsibility of scientists and research institutes 
participating directly in joint programs. For the Soviet Union, which advo- 
cates the development of extensive international exchange of experience and 
businesslike cooperation with all countries, including the United States, in 
the area of science and technology, this line was always principled and invari- 
able. It was corroborated several times in reports by Comrade L. I. Brezhnev, 
general secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, at the 24th and 25th CPSU congresses, in a West 
German television broadcast and so forth. Interest in cooperation with the 
USSR, particularly in che sphere of health care, was also repeatedly expressed 
by American statesmen, representatives of the federal administration, senators 
and congressmen. 


It is also exceptionally important that three of the most complex and urgent 
problems, of particular significance not only to our states but to all man- 
kind, were chosen as the objects of research in the first stages of Soviet- 
American cooperation in medicine. These were primarily the problems of 
cardiology, cancer and environmental hygiene. Later, several new areas of 














research were added. Today it is obvious that this choice was the correct 
one. Only significant public health problems can attract and keep the undi- 
vided attention and widespread support of the scientific community for a long 
time and serve as an important stimulus for united investigative efforts. 

The resolution of “simple” or specific problems, which was proposed at first 
by some American specialists for the purpose of “simplifying” bilateral coope- 
ration and quickly achieving the "first successes" which were being “awaited 
by the press," could not have become productive. 


Another equally important condition for the successful development of Soviet- 
American cooperation was the elaboration of a fundamentally new methodology 
in the coordination and planning of bilateral scientific programs correspond- 
ing to the current level of development in medical science and the principle 
of the efficient division of efforts. We cannot say that this was immediately 
recognized by both sides. At first, American specialists were more inclined 
to think that they could simply offer us the methods and forms accepted in 
the United States for various types of research in their characteristic 
criteria and terminology or not pay any “special attention" to these matters 
at all. After a serious exchange of views, however, both sides agreed to 
work out a fundamentally new methodology, mutually acceptable diagnostic cri- 
teria, common terminology and so forth for the purpose of establishing a 
standardized and reliable basis with a view to the more effective mutual 
exchange of information and experience. At first, the particular attention 
given to terminology or the subtleties of diagnostics by Soviet and American 
cardiologists, oncologists and hygienists looked like a symptom of excessive 
bureaucratism to some people. Experience showed, however, that this was the 
only correct method and that the time initially spent on the coordination of 
detailed plans and the compilation of research schedules was not in any sense 
wasted, but, on the contrary, predetermined the success of subsequent work by 
allowing for the exchange of final research findings as well as primary 
research data, which were encoded according to a standard program and subse- 
quently compuv.cer-processed in the USSR and United States. In this way, a 
fundaments” y new step was taken in the field of medicine, considerably 
enhancing tie validity of research results and tightening up research schedules. 


Why do certain difficulties and disagreements often arise? Naturally, we 
cannot ignore the fact that the social, organizational and other conditions 
existing in the USSR and the United States are extremely diverse, that there 
are differences in historical traditions and that different approaches are 
taken to the resolution of truly gigantic scientific and technical problems. 
Even though Suviet and American specialists often approach problems, including 
medical problems, from different points of departure and see them from differ- 
ent vantage points, however, the friendly comparison of different views has, 
as it were, a"stereoscopic effect," which makes it possible to see the specific 
problem "in its entiretw"--that is, it objectively reveals complexities which 
were previously unseen, and this means that realistic methods for overcoming 
these complexities can also be employed. The combination of various medical 
research methods which were previously regarded as sufficiently effective in 
each country sometimes becomes more than the simple unification of efforts, 
reaching the point of synergistic, multiple compounding. Experience has 

















already shown that even if each side had spent sizeable sums, it could not, 
on its own, have achieved such progress in the study of genera. medical 
problems with the speed now characteristic of joint Soviet-American programs. 


If we summarize the basic features of the common methodology (and, in general, 
effective international cooperation in the field of medicine), we must include 
the following: frequent and direct contact between scientists in the two 
nations working on joint projects (including the extensive use of telex com- 
munications since 1973), and their mutual respect and growing trust and under- 
standing; thorough coordination of procedural research documents directly by 
cooperating specialists and strict observance of these documents to ensure 
the comparability of research findings; an exceptionally convenient organiza- 
tional structure--the selection of national coordinating institutes to guaran- 
tee intercommunications and the enlistment of the services of other research 
institutes in each nation in accordance with internal capabilities and condi- 
tions; direct and strict control over the progress of cooperation by the joint 
Soviet-American commission on public heaith. This commission is responsible 
for the effectiveness of Soviet-American cooperation, it examines reports and 
plans pertaining to each project, it conducts systematic inspections of the 
work of individual coordinators of scientific cooperation and the institutions 
concerned (including on-the-spot inspections), and it keeps public health 
ministers and the heads of other government agencies in both countries 
informed of the progress of the joint work. 


The correct organization of this work made it possible to gradually overcome 
informationsl, methodological and, subsequently, even socio-ethical barriers 
in the field of medicine. In line with expectations, this was not a simple 
matter. Mutual familiarization with the results of previous research and 
plans for future research, the strong and weak points of the partners and 
their “research psychology" generally took around a year and a half, and 
sometimes even longer. 


On the other hand, during the process of talks concerning the standardization 
of terminology, methods, parameters, standards and criteria (the need for 
this had arisen long ago, but such attempts had not always been successful 

in the past), Soviet and American specialists realized that this time they 
would absolutely have to arrive at some kind of definite common criteria. 

In connection with this, the scientists were faced with a dilemma: On the 
one hand, they had to be quite exacting in working out the common set of 
criteria but, on the other, they had to avoid insisting on their customary 
concepts and definitions--that is, they had to be more constructive and more 
tolerant with one another. Therefore, even though they approached the matter 
from vastly different points of departure, the scientists always reached 
agreements, and many of the criteria worked out during the course of bilateral 
Soviet-American cooperation were later adopted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion as well. 


It was more difficult to overcome the socio-ethical barrier, which was, obvi- 
ously, related to differences in the interrelations Letween science and prac- 
tice and between theoretical and applied studies, different approaches to 
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experimental and clinical studies involving humans and animals, different 
interpretations of social responsibility for the use of research findings, 
etc. Eventually, however, a common language was found in this area as well, 
since the Soviet and U.S. scientists based their work, from the very begin- 
ning, on the strict observance of the principles of mutuality and common 
interests, state sovereignty, respect for one another and the mandatory ful- 
fillment of commitments. 


In answer to the speculative question which the opponents of detente and 

the development of Soviet-American cooperation have decided to ask in this 
context as well as every other--Was the United States receiving “less than 
it gave"?--representatives of both sides responded that this cooperation was 
not only 100-percent mutual, but was also producing results which would be 
difficult or impossible for one country to achieve on its own. 


Nevertheless, when the slanderous campaign was launched in the United States 
to allege that “dissidents” had suffered psychiatric abuse in our nation, 
its shadow naturally touched Soviet-American cooperation. But the program 
for the joint study of mental disorders and other types of brain disease was 
preserved. 


We should remind our readers that Soviet-American cooperation in general has 
been subjected to, so to speak, serious tests of strength in recent years 

for a numosr of obvieus ressons. In the field of medicine and public health, 
however, political zigzags have had less impact. Here the matter was limited 
to the cancellation of trips to the Soviet Union by some specialists in oncol- 
ogy and delays in the exchange of several other delegations. The Soviet trip 
planned for 1978 by the U.S. secretary of health, education, and welfare did 
not materialize. In connection with this, it must be said that Soviet special- 
ists could also, as they say, «ssert themselves and say a great deal about 
what they like and dislike about the American way of life. But they have 

kept sight of the complexity of the problems facing health care today and the 
need for their effective resolution. Cooperation should be promoted rather 
than hampered, because there is only one alternative--a return to the sad 

days that brought no one anything but grief. 


A Look Into the Future 


It is precisely in this context that we are now considering future plans. 
Cooperation in the field cf medical science must grow and evolve. Stagnation 
must be avoided. After ali, time will not stand still. 


Naturally, contacts between the USSR and the United States in the field of 
medicine and heaith care do not represent all of the experience accumulated 

in international cooperation in this area. This is being done by many 
countries, both on a bilateral basis and within the framework of international 
organizations. But the particular importance of the contribution of the USSR 
and the United States, which have the most highly developed scientific medi- 
cal potential, to the common cause is recognized by everyone. This is the 
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reason for the tremendous interest displayed by third councries and the World 
Health Organization in Soviet-American cocperation. This is primarily a mat- 
ter of the mutual desire to unite the efforts of large powers and all other 
countries in the scientific field and to work out a strategy for the gradual 
resolution of all international problems in health care and medicine. The 
experience of Soviet-American cooperation and its methodology will be extremely 
useful in the increasingly extensive international coordination of medical 
research. 


A new stage in the dvelipment of medical science has already begun. Soviet 
and American scientists will play a significant role in its further develop- 
ment. Obviously, the time has come to not only consider matters, but also to 
take practical steps toward the development of truly massive international 
scientific programs under the auspices of WHO or other organizations, and 
toward the broader interaction of states on a bilateral or multilateral basis. 
Programs of this kind could cover the fight against cancer, and this is a 
project that was adopted by the World Health Assembly (unfortunately, it is 
still not a very strong project), studies of tropical and parasitic diseases, 
the fight against cardiovascular disorders, and programs for the widespread 
immunization of the world population against several infectious diseases, 

for environmental protection and restoration and for the resolution of other 
problems. 


The results and resolutions of the International First Aid Conference held 
in Alma-Ata in September 1978 will also be of great significance. Important 
questions in the sphere of the development of medical biology and social 
hygiene will certainly arise during the discussion of the main topics at the 
UN conference on science and development planned for this fall in Vienna. 


Ccoperation between the USSR and the United States and between other countries 
in the area of public health is one of the most important results of detente 
and, simultaneously, one of the factors contributing to its further reinforce- 
ment. After all, this concerns the health of millions of people and, in the 
case of massive international programs, the health of everyone on earth. 


On the whole, there is every reason to believe that Soviet-American coopera- 
tion in medicine and health care is developing successfully. 
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ESCALATION OF DETENTE AND DE-ESCALATION OF CONFLICT 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 14-24 


{Article by A. A. Kovalev] 


[Text] Mankind has lived without a major war for more than one-third of a 
century now. But even over this relatively short historical period compli- 
cations in the international situation have arisen more than once--around 
West Berlin and Cuba, in the Near East, in Southeast Asia, in Africa--and 
have reached a dangerous pitch. 


Experience indicates how such situations look and develop: Capitals exchange 
statements and notes. They cover a wide spectrum--from soothing talk to 
threats, from proposals for talks to ultimatums, demands, counterdemands-- 
the entire gamut of foreign policy resources is used. Armed forces are 
brought into a state of enhanced combat readiness. The world comes to a 
standstill of expectation before the storm: It looks as if the lightning 
will flash and the thunder of war will ring out. In one scale pan are 
expansionist aspirations and claims to dictate one's will to others and 
interfere in internal affairs; in the other is determination to rebuff such 
impulses. If the scales tip, equilibrium will not be maintained. 


But channels are kept open for the exchange of opinions between corresponding 
States and their leaders. Efforts are made not to break the last threads 
supporting equilibrium. The line between war and peace is precarious, and 
the least miscalculation permitted by any side can prove fatal. In a word, 

a typical international crisis. 


I 


The military and political doctrines accepted in NATO have replaced one 
another, but each of them has had such serious defects that it has been 
Goomed to self-negation from the moment of its proclamation. And this 
refers not so much to individual, purely military--strategic and tactical-- 
shortcomings as to the general orientation of the research of bourgeois 
military ‘theoreticians, who pursue the goal of finding “acceptable” versions 
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of the use of force, which im lies the possibility of using nuclear weapons 
in certain circumstances. But the further research and planning go in this 
direction, the more obvious their futility becomes. Thus the “escalation 
theory" put forward by the American researcher H. Kahn in the 1960's! was to 
some extent (except for the stages of using nuclear weapons) tested in 
practice. The result is well known. 


In an era when there is not and cannot be a rezsonable alternative to peace 
and detente, what is promising and urgent for international relations is not 
theories of the escalation of international conflicts, not versions of wing 
military force, but something quite different--the problems of deescalation, 
the prevention of international conflicts and crises, and insuring conditions 
of the nonuse of force in interstate relations. Here the main goal of such 
research must be the quest for ways of preventing war. 


War or peace--this question is resolved at the time of a crisis by a complex 
tissue of diplomatic, military and political acts. Knowledge of the oppo- 
nent‘s real goals, his psychology and the risk he can take largely determines 
the effectiveness of foreign policy during the crisis and the possibility of 
Geescalating it in accordance with the best method. 


How will the other side react to 4 particular statement, message or practical 
measure? Do they contain real readiness to “go all the way,” or will one 

of the conflicting sides step on the brake at the last moment? These questions 
are closely interconnected, and the answer to one of them often determines 

the answer to the other. 


V. I. Lenin wrote: “When a mind (person) approaches a particular thing and 
takes a mold (concept) from it, this is not a simple, direct, reflex act, 
but a complex, bifurcated, zigzag act which includes the possibility of a 
flight of fantasy...."* "A reflection,” he stressed in the book “Materializm 
I Empiriokrititsizm" (Materialism and Empirical Criticism], noting that 
consciousness only reflects reality, “can be a true approximate copy of what 
is reflected, but it is absurd to say it is identical.*3 


This complex, zigzag process also takes place in elaborating positions and 
adopting foreign policy decisions. But even a so-called “mirror r° flection,” 
in the sense not of a process but of accuracy of reflection, cannot be 
sufficiently full and correct and as a result can iead to the repetition 

of incorrectly grasped actions based on the erroneous interpretation of 

the opponent's intentions and qualities of will. And overestimating his 
aggressiveness, as well as underestimating it, can give rise to an incorrect, 
unjustified reaction. 


Actually existing reality is perceived not only through the individual 
perception of statesmen on the conflicting sides, but also through the 
prism of the complex decision-making machinery in a particular country, and 
sometimes a role can be played here by nuances which are not susceptible to 
consideration from outside. All this also colors and to some extent shapes 
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the precrisis or crisis situation. A phenomenon takes place of which 
Vv. I. Lenin wrote: “Man‘s consciousness not only reflects the objective 
world but creates it."4 


The use of force and renunciation of the use of force--these two concepts 
are the concentrated expression of the two opposite approaches to the 
conduct of international affairs. 


Postwar international military and political conflicts, developing in 
parallel and against the background of other international events, provide 
rich material for analyzing the place and role of military force in foreign 
policy and the correlation between a state's aims and the resources desig- 
nated for achieving them. 


The conflicts which have taken place since World War II show that even a 
limited military conflict reduces a state's political valences and restricts 
the potential for political maneuvering, and in the last analysis calculations 
of advantages allegedly obtainable by military means often come to nothing 

Ox lead to opposite results. 


The experience of the postwar years (for instance, the failure of the triple 
aggression in the Near East in 1956 and the U.S. aggression in Vietnam) and 
the general correlation of forces in the world arena have demonstrated 
quite convincingly the risk associated with the direct, immediate use of 
force. This has led to the imperialist states resorting to indirect, subtle 
use of it. The essence of this method is that the interested state, without 
participating directly in the conflict, influences the development of events 
by granting one of the sides support with weapons and specialists combined 
with other types of assistance, in particular economic, and with appropriate 
diplomatic acts. 


Many examples of the oblique use of military force can be found in the 
history of international relations. 


To take only U.S. foreign policy in the period since World War II, we can 
cite the initial period of the conflict in Vietnam, American policy in the 
Near East in connection with the Arab-Israeli conflict, events in Iran, 
and diktat (often in the form of aid) with respect to a number of Latin 
American countries. 


Many modern bourgeois theoreticians consider this form more acceptable than 
the direct use of force, since it makes it possible to avoid direct military 
confrontation and at the same time to exert a certain influence on the course 
of events while remaining in the shadows, behind the facade, during the most 
acute and risky turns of events. Hoever the foreign policy failures of 
certain capitalist countries, the development of “oblique” aid into direct 
involvement in military conflict (as was the case in Vietnam) and the 
successes of the national liberaticn struggle clearly indicate that attempts 
at oblique use of force are misfiring “ith increasing frequency, and the 
shadows do not hide the fiasco of a “position of strength” policy regardless 
of whether it is implemented openly or in veiled form. 
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In this connection the question arises of adapting the political goals a 
state sets itself with the means which are or can potentially be used to 
achieve them. The appropriate use of forve implies not only a rational fit 
between goals and means in a given country or region, it must also take 
into account the interests, potentials, countermeasures and acts of other 
states, including those not necessarily bordering on the region of conflict. 
It must take into consideration now the conflict will affect relations with 
countries not playing a direct part in it, and primarily che threat of its 
escalation and of its developing into a nuclear conflict. 


An important criterion of the utility of the use of force is its “cost” to 
a state. What might be the political cost of pressure, a show of strength, 
interference in a conflict or the dire-~ use of military force? How much 
will these acts and the preparations for them cost in financial terms, 
taking into account both direct and indirect expenses? The increase in 

oil prices determined by Arab countries in response to U.S. support for 
Israel during the 1973 Egyptian-Israeli war and the consequent energy crisis 
is only one example. 


What is the “cost” of the moral losses to state prestige, what is the “cost" 
of wasted resources and human lives which do not lead to the goal? What is 
the price of a mistake? Some of these questions can be answered in figures, 
others cannot. 


Another indicator of the appropriateness of the use of force is the 
possibility (or impossibility) of controlling a conflict, its controlla- 
bility. If the side which started the conflict loses the initiative, if 
it is no longer in control of the course of events and if it cannot end 
the conflict or channel it in the direction it wants, it can obviously be 
said that a political miscalculation has been made. 


Public reaction inside a country also plays a significant role. Let us 
recall, for example, the actions of Americans against the Vietnam war. 


The use of force in a particular form to achieve certain aims can be at 
variance with the country's other, probably no less important, interests 
in the sphere of foreign or do.estic policy--which happens frequently in 
international life. Is it possible in this case to speak of a balance 
between ends and means? In the overwhelming majority of cases in inter- 
state relations the answer to this question will be in the negative. 


It is now quite clear to everyone where gambling on the use of force has 
led in the past and where it could lead in the future. Another question 

is far more important: What are the possibilities of making the nonuse of 
force a law of international life? Of course, it would be an oversimplifi- 
cation to absolutize the nonuse of force, since in the world today there are 
aggressors and victims of aggression and there are invaders and countries 
that have suffered as the result of invasions, for example, occupations of 
their territory. This is why the UN Charter (Article 51) directly provides 
for the right to individual and collective defense. It was for these same 
purposes that the definition of aggression was formulated and adopted at 
the United Nations. 
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The Soviet Union and the socialist community countries, as is known, set in 
its full magnitude including at the United Nations, the task of securing the 
nonuse of force in international relations and for their part energetically 
promote the resolution of this truly historic task. 


The question arises as to whether actions inverse in substances to the use 
of force (conventionally formulated as “inverse use of force"), above all 
the defusing of tension (cutting budgets, withdrawing troops, curtailing 
or ending certain military measures, moving toward goodwill in the style 
of statements and propaganda, proposing to enter into negotiations on an 
issue which has been a stumbling block for many years, and so forth), can 
become an instrument, an inalienable link in the chain of events leading 
ultimately to the resolution and deescalation of conflict and crisis 
situation&8. The possibility of using this method clearly is not limited 
to purely military aspects of foreign policy, it can also be employed in 
other spheres of interstate relations: from the repeal of restrictive 
enactments in trade to political symbols. So the specific forms of the 
lessening of tensions can be extremely varied. This question obviously 
deserves to be a subject for special research. 


It is not hard to imagine either the possibility of unilateral steps (taken, 
of course, by particular countries depending on the specific situations and 
on the overall state of affairs in the world arena) which would pave the 
way to the lessening of tension, particularly if other states follow this 
good example and display readiness to respond with an equivalent defusing 
of tension on their part. 


Very different factors influence the development of conflicts--some are 
stabilizing and others destabilizing factors. As a rule, the groups of 
stabilizing factors consists of more diverse elements than the destabilizing 
factors, which, although more mobile, are generally of the same kind and, 

it might even be said, stereotyped. This is conditioned by the fact that 
if a conflict is exacerbated as a result of roughly the same actions, it 

is deescalated as the result of a flexible reaction to them, taking into 
consideration both the possible direct consequences and the entire range 

of the particular country's foreign and military policy issues, its prestige 
and its stage interests not only in the sphere and region embraced by the 
conflict but also in other spheres and regions of the world. As a rule, 
steps aimed at liquidating a conflict are either undertaken in response to 
an opponent's actions or are conditioned by a changed situation. Therefore 
such actions may conventionally be called a reflexive stabilizing variable 
(further-~a reflexive variable or stabilizing variable). 


The diversity of forms and manifestations of conflicts conditions the still 
greater diversity of means of deescalating them. At the same time experience 
of liquidating military-political conflicts and crises in the past makes it 
possible to single out certain manifestations of the reflexive variable. 
First, there can be both unilateral and multilateral stabilizing actions by 
countries not directly involved in a conflict. (For example, such influence 
was exerted on the course of the triple aggression in the Suez Canal zone 
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in 1956 by the stand of the USSR, as well as UN Security Council Resolution 242 
oan the Arab-Israeli conflict.) Second, a conflict can be settled by means of 
a form of compromise such as concessions to an opponent on other issues. 
Third, one of the sides can lift its demands or satisfy the opponent's 

demands, but put them forward on another issue, particularly a related one. 
There is also the possible case where one of the sides continues fueling 
tension while the other takes steps to stabilize the situation without 
Geparting from its principled line and position. 


If preventive measures aimed at deescalating a conflict are taken, it is not 
always possible to speak of the reflexive variable acting as one form of the 
inverse use of force. But even when defusing tension in a pure form, the 
opponent's possible actions and his reaction to the steps taken cannot be 
disregarded. Therefore some degree of reflexiveness is inherent in the 
liquidation of conflicts, as, incidentally, in international relations as 
awhole. Thus it is possible to speak of the reflexive variable when 
various measures dictated to a considerable, if not a decisive, degree by 
the logic of the struggle of interests and by the course of events are 
employed to achieve a definite foreign policy ain. 


I spoke earlier of the reflexive variable in relation to cases when a 
conflict has already begun. However, it is no less important in preventing 
conflicts. Only in preventing conflicts from arising does the stabilizing 
influence have a forestalling effect--which increases its effectiveness. 


Although measures to prevent and liquidate a conflict frequently go together 
and in the majority of cases roughly coincide, taking into consideration 
their general objective nature and the fact, for example, that the 
deescalation of a political conflict represents at the same time the 
prevention of a military-piitical crisis, they differ in many respects. 
The chief difference between them lies not in the method--the lessening 
of tension is featured in both cases--but in the general situation, in 
the style of implementing these measures, in the possible reaction to 
them, in the time factor. Thus, if .'fferent variants for resolving a 
contentious problem ure sounded out and trial steps are taken to prevent 
an international military-political crisis, then through its course there 
remains progressively less scope for trials, as the cost of mistak.. and 
miscalculations increases. 


Precisely by defusing tension it has been repeatedly possible to achieve 
seemingly unattainable goals, without loss of human life and without under- 
mining state prestige. The goal itself--the prevention of a new world war-- 
requires great flexibility in the solution of disputes and the settlement 
of existing contradictions before the chain of events can develop almost 
automatically and take a dangerous turn. 


If the development of a conflict, to use H. Kahn's analogy, is like getting 
on an escalator and finding it difficult to get off, then the settlement is 
like walking against the direction of its movement when the logic of events 
iS leading to a further exacerbation of the situation while the sides, or 
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one of the sides, are acting against it. But this is imaginary logic. The 
only true logic that can exist in an age when man has accumulated enough 
weapons to destroy himself is the logic of reducing and then totally elini- 
mating the threat of a nuclear catastrophe, the logic of disarmament. 


11 


The relaxation of international tension has substantially reduced the danger 
of the occurrence and development of international conflicts and crises. Its 
progress exerts a significant influence on the state and dynamics of already 
existing conflicts and creates favorable conditions for maintaining and 


strengthening peace. 


The detente policy introduces into interstate relations elements which are 
the antitheses of and antidotes to the fabrication of international crises 
and conflicts. 


These elements, the components of detente, were precisely defined once again 

in the answers given by L. I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the C’SU Central 
Committee and chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, to questions 

by American's TIME magazine: overcoming the cold war; switching to normal, ¢ 
smooth relations among states; readiness to resolve differences and disputes ~ 

not by force, threats or saber-rattling but by peaceful means, at the nego- 

tiating table; a degrge of trust and an ability to consider one another's 
legitimate interests. 


It is known that in some parts of the world detente has made further progress 
than in others. Of course, in areas where detente is most manifest, for 
example Europe, there is theoretically less likelihood of a conflict and 
crisis situation arising. But, however paradoxical it may seem, the size 

of the danger is greater here since it is in Europe that the confrontation 
between the two modern world's biggest military-political groupings occurs 
and it is the European Continent that has the largest concentration of 

armed forces and armaments (including mass destruction weapons) all belonging 
to these military-political groupings. 


The risk of new conflict and crisis situations arising diminishes and the 
possibility of settling them increases in proportion to the increase in 

the effectiveness of established machinery for the practical implementation 
of the detente policy: holding multilateral and bilateral talks, especially 
summit talks and meetings, regular political consultations between a number 
of countries, work by joint bilateral commissions covering various spheres 
of mutually advantageous cooperating among states with different social 
systems and others. 


On the other hand, the uneven development of detente both spatially (Europe 
was the cradle of detente) and temporarily (seats of heightened international 
tension remain and may get worse and may also increase in number even 

under conditions in which the determining trend of world politics is 
Getente, although without interrupting the processes as a whole) leaves 

the possibility of the occurrence of acute new conflicts and crises. 
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The following factors continue to be a political breeding ground and social 
medium for the preservation of existing seats of military conflicts and 
for the danger of their expansion and exacerbation and also for the occur- 
rence of new conflict and crisis situations: 


Attempts by imperialist powers, primarily the biggest of them, the United 
States, to interfere in other countries‘ internal affairs and halt the 
peoples’ national liberation struggle; 


Their desire to use any method, including a further arms buildup, in order 
to change the correlation of forces in the world arena in their favor; 


Their resurrection of such cold war features as the use of trade, scientific, 
technical and other ties for political pressure purposes, the wnleashing of 
Slanderous propaganda campaigns poisoning the international atmosphere; 


China's hegemonist, great-power course in international affairs, its tendency 
to provoke complications and the deterioration of the situation, including 
acts of direct aggression, Soth against neighbors and in other parts of 

the world. 


Under conditions of the quantitative and qualitative arms race spurred on by 
the NATO countries and also by China international conflicts and crises may 
become very dangerous and acute and grow in size. 


All this makes it absolutely essential to avert conflict situation and 
prevent them. 


The CPSU Central Committee and Soviet Government are devoting paramount 
attention to programming a peace policy which presupposes, naturally, 
reciprocal steps and efforts on the part of those countries which are also 
striving to prevent peace from being violated and which realistically assess 
both the consequences of this and the prevailing correlation of forces in 
the international arena. The six pc nts of the program of struggle for 
peace and international cooperation, for freedom and independence of the 
peoples set forth in the Central Committee report to the 24th CPSU Congress® 
were called a peace program by the world press the next day. This was the 
first ever instance of the elaboration of a state peace strategy including 
the settlement of existing conflicts and the prevention of new ones. The 
peace program was organically continued in the decisions of the 25th CPSU 
Congress. The provisions of the program of further struggle for peace and 
international cooperation, for freedom and independence of the peoples, ’ 
especially the proposal on concluding a world treaty on the nonuse of force 
in international relations,aimed at preventing internativnal military political 
conflicts and crises. 


The Soviet Union's peace initiatives acquire special significance at a time 
when, as L. I. Brezhnev has noted, international relations are “as it were 
at a crossroads leading either to greater trust and cooperation or to 
greater mutual fear, suspicion and stockpiling of weapons--paths leading 
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ultimately either to lasting peace or, at best, to teetering on the brink 
of war. Detente makes it possible to choose the path of peace. It would be 
criminal to miss this opportunity ."§ 


History has known many instances of missed opportunities which might have 
contributed to the peaceful implementation of foreign policy goals. Adapting 
Dante's well-known utterance tu politics, one might say that the road to 
many international conflicts and crisis is paved with missed opportunities.... 


The transition from cold war to detente and the formation of this policy 
were accompanied by the elaboration and coordination among the interested 
states of means which serve to prevent conflicts and crisis situations 
from arising and ultimately to prevent a major war. Clearly they include 
the following: 


The Soviet-American agreements designed to reduce the danger of and prevent 
a nuclear war, their political foundation being mutual restraint in conflict 
and crisis situations, the commitment not to prejudice each other's 
legitimate interests and the recognition of the principle of equality 

and identical security; 


The Soviet Union's agreements with the United States, France and Britain 
on preventing the accidental outbreak of war and on the form of action to 
be taken >y the sides in the event of an unsanctioned launching of missiles; 


Multilateral and bilateral treaties, agreements and conventions limiting the 
arms race in certain spheres, and relating to the limitation of the st:rategic 
arms of the USSR and the United States, the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons, the emplacement of nuclear weapons in outer space and on the 

seabed, the prohibition and destruction of bacteriological weapons and 

others [as published]; 


Consultations in conflict and crisis situations if there is a threat to 
peace or a violation of peace (the Soviet Union has mutual commitments in 
this sphere with the United States, Britain, France, Italy, Canada and 
Denmark) ; 


The implementation of confidence-buildirg measures applementing political 
detente with military detente (notification of large military exercises and 
the invitation of observers to maneuvers--stipulated in the Final Act); 


The direct, “hot” lines established between Moscow and Washington, Moscow 
and Pris, and Moscow and London. 


The above has already been accomplished on the long and difficult path 
leading to nipping military conflicts in the bud and, if possible, preventing 
them. It is perfectly clear that the practice of international relations 

is placing ever increasing urgency on the questions relating to the 
possibility of increasing the effectiveness of means of preventing conflict 
and crisis situations, to their development and expansion and, perhaps, the 
additional of new means which are not yet being used but which serve the 


Same purpose. 
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Such confidence-building measures as prior notification of big military 
exercises an! the invitaticn of observers to maneuvers are increasingly 
becoming a part of the practice of the states which participated in the 
all-European conference. The Soviet Union nas already stated that it 
would react positively if the Mediterranean countries agreed to extend 
this practice to that explosive part of the world where there are several 
areas of heightened tension. As the UN General Assembly special session 
on disarmament in May-June 1978 showed, the states of other geographical 
areas could derive benefit from the implementation of “military confidence- 
building” measures in Europe. 


As for Europe itself, the implementation of the military detente platform 
advanced by L. I. Brezhnev on 21 October 1977 would be of paramount 
Significance here. The proposal that the all-European conference states 
conclude a treaty among themselves on not being the first to use nuclear 
weapons merits special attention from the viewpoint of preventing a nuclear 
war and preventing crisis situations. 


In his 2 March 1979 speech at the election meeting of the voters of Moscow's 
Baumanskiy Electoral Okrug L. I. Brezhnev called on the participants in the 
all-European conference to reach agreement on not being the first to use 
either nuclear or conventional armaments--in other words, to conclude some- 
thing like a nonaggression pact. 


Existing experience confirms that “hot lines" help to prevent any misinter- 
pretation of a particular step and to eliminate any misunderstanding which 
has arisen. The possibility of being able to link capitals together in a 
matter of minutes has acquired special significance with employment of 
missiles as delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons. Can it not be imagined 
that, in addition to further technical improvements (the use of satellite 
communications potential as well--which is already beginning to happen), 
there could be a question of, for instance, supplementing the existing 
“hot lines” between individual capitals and, as it were, linking all the 
power centers of the modern world in a circuit using these reliable means 
of contact when crisis id preconflict situations arise? Quite abviously, 
this would create an additional mechanism for preventing the danger of the 
outbreak of nuclear war. 





One essential condition for preventing the outbreak of international conflicts 
under the conditions of peaceful coexistence among states with different 
sociopolitical systems is the prevention of propaganda detrimental to the 
cause of peace and psychological warfare. The Soviet Union draws a clear 
distinction between such propaganda and the ideological] struggle. Answering 
LE MONDE's questions, L. I. Brezhnev expressed the conviction that “the 
ideological strugglie--that is, the struggle of ideas--will continue" under 
conditions of peaceful coexistence among states with different social 
systems. “But it is senseless and dangerous,” he stressed, “to attempt 
nowadays to insure the victory of particular ideas or a particular ideology 
by means of force and weapons. The ideological struggle...must not be 
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utilized as a means of interfering in the internal affairs of states and 
peoples or lead to political and military confrontation. Otherwise this 
ideological argument may turn into a catastrophe in which, millions of 
people's concepts may die along with them."9 


The question of the negative consequences for the detente process which 
may result from the “psychological warfare"--essentially an attempt to 
institute the cold war under contemporary conditions--fueled by subversive 
centers and the news media which act in unison with them is a subject for 
serious reflection by governments, statesmen, political parties and public 
circles in Western countries. 


Under capitalist conditions the mass media, as a rule, are under the control 
of monopoly groups. The activity of these organs is to a definite extent 
restricted by domestic legislation. (Slander, inciement to crime and so 
forth are banned in practically all countries). So why can there not be 
corresponding acts to restrict actions underming the interests of peace and 
to heighten the mass media's responsibility for lying or slanderous 
articles? For the world is familiar with many instances where bourgeois 
news media helped worsen the international atmosphere, often by fueling 
discord, disagreements and distrust among states and peoples. As experience 
shows, there is no point in counting on the “self-discipline” of these 
media. The broad interests of consolidating peace suggest that it is 
dangerous to leave means of influencing mass consciousness in irresponsible 
hands. 


During the UN General Assembly special session on disarmament great attention 
was paid to the prevention of conflicts. The Soviet Union's proposals “On 
Practical Ways To End the Arms Race ,"2° and the speeches and proposals of 

a number of other states, including Western states, were to a considerable 
extent aimed at this. 
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From the viewpoint of the task of deescalating international conflicts and 
crisis situation, it is abviously important to have certain criteria making 
it possible to determine the scale of the danger posed by a particular 
specific conflict to the safeguarding of universal peace. The participation 
or nonparticipation in the conflict of the USSR, the United States and the 
other nuclear powers which are permanent members of the Security Council is 
not merely a formal indication. It is an extremely important index of the 
acuteness and profundity of an international conflict. For the more powerful 
and diverse the mainsprings which have caused a course of events dangerous 

to peace and prompted its development and the greater the number of countries 
whose indirect or direct and particularly vital interests are affected in 
that course of events, the more acute it is and the more reluctantly and 
Slowly it lends itself to resolution and settlement. 











"Conflict" and “crisis” are similar but by no means identical concepts. As 

a rule, an international conflict emerges from a situation in bilateral or 
multilateral relations among states which may result in a direct clash of 
interests--in other words, in a conflict without direct military confrontation. 
A conflict which has arisen in this way may in turm develop into a crisis of 
political relations. At this stage the crisis will either be settled or will 
Gevelop into an armed conflict. In its turm an armed conflict may be trans- 
formed into a military-political crisis and a crisis into a war. 


However, international conflicts do not necessarily and by no means always 
pass through these stages. Thus a military-political crisis may arise 
directly from a political conflict, by passing the intermediate stages. 
Two cycles seem to obtain: conflict situation--political conflict--crisis; 
(armed) conflict--military-political crisis--war. 


In this connection it is necessary to highlight the main characteristics of 
international political and military-political crises. A crisis in a 
conflict is comparable with the way in which either the condition in an 
illness begins to improve or deteriorate and matters come to a head. 

The main features distinguishing a crisis from a conflict are the extreme 
strain in the relations between the conflicting sides and uncertainty of 
the outcome. Obviously, it can be held that a crisis begins when contra- 
dictions have reached a limit which cannot be overstepped without rejecting 
the previous peaceful forms of relations but when there is nevertheless 
still a possibility of avoiding this and returning relations to normal. 

As a rule, crises are traysitory, albeit to a greater or lesser extent 
depending on how profound and acute they are. 


Under the conditions of the struggie in the world arena between the two social 
systems, the existence of weapons of mass destruction and primarily nuclear 
weapons and the existence of systems of military-political commitments 

among dozens of states (through military-political groupings and bilaterally) 
one of the most dangerous particular features of international conflicts is 
that once they have broken out, they acquire a tendency to expand and to drag 
in more and more countries. Because of the factors which are characteristic 
of this phenomenon and which cause it, conflicts, as it were, seek to “raise 
their ranks." Local conflicts may expand into regional conflicts, regional 
ones may be transformed into conflicts involving the major powers and such 
conflicts in their turn are fraught with the threat of development into 
nuclear war. 


Another important factor which exerts a substantial influence on the course 
of conflict and crisis situations is the sphere in which these develop--the 
foreign, economic or ideological sphere. 


Great importance is attached to the geography of the conflicts and whether 
they arise in outlying districts or affect “neuralgic" points of the globe 
at the junction of the two main military-political groupings of states (for 
instance, West Berlin). 
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In the course of analysis of international military-political conflicts and 
crises there arises the question of whether sufficiently clear and stable 
distinctions remain at present between nuclear and conventional conflicts. 
For instance, is it possible to agree with H. Kahn and R. Aron that the 
1962 Caribbean crisis was a crisis of the conventional type? One would 
think that the type of a conflict or crisis is determined not only by the 
means directly utilized in it but also by those which may potentially be 
utilized since it is precisely this which determines the sides‘ military 
and diplomatic line of behavior and since this behavior may in extreme 
circumstances change and lead to the use of facilities which have not yet 
been brought into play but are available. 


The drawing together! of the aforementioned parameters may make it easier 
to obtain a picture of a particular conflict, to analyze it more completely 
and to forecast its development as a whole and the behavior of its individual 


participants. 


CPSU and USSR Government documents are permeated with the Leninist policy 
Aine of peace and friendship among the peoples and attach particular 
inportance to deepening and strengthening detente, preventing the outbreak 
of nuclear war and curbing the arms race. 


A contribution is made to this cardinal task of insuring reliable peace by 
the efforts to eliminate hotbeds of military-political conflicts and crises 
and to prevent in time emergent conflicts and by the utilization for this 
purpose, in particular, of the method of defusing tension. Nowadays all 
these problems naturally constitute both a subject of scientific elaboration 
and a field of operation for practical politics which seek to preserve and 
consolidate the peoples‘ great gain in the last third of a century~--peace. 
“The dream of millions of people on all continents of a world without 
military conflicts,” the 23 Bovesbes 1978 declaration by the Warsaw Pact 
states stresses, “is not utopian." 
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Summarizing, it is possible to highlight the following five most essen- 
tial parameters of conflicts: I--level: conflict between the USSR and 
the United States; involving one of those two countries; involving one 
or several permanent members of the UN Security Council; regional; local 
conflicts. II--sociopolitical structure of the conflict. III--the type 
of conflict: nuclear; “conventional.” IV--spheres of the conflict: 
security; foreign policy; the economy; the social sphere and ideology. 
V--type of clash: direct; indirect. 


PRAVDA, 24 November 1978. 
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SOVIET UNION-CANADA: POTENTIALITIES POR BROADENING BILATERAL RELATIONS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 25-34 


{Article by 0. J. Firestone] 


[Text] From the editors: In the 1970's, Soviet-Canadian 
relations have become perceptibly richer in content. 
Bilateral contacts have been more active in various fields. 
Trade and economic ties have been considerably expanded; 
this has been promoted by the conclusion of a number 

of agreements, particularly the 1971 agreement on 
cooperation in the use of scientific and technical 
achievements in industry, the 1975 agreement on the 
extension of 500 million dollars in credit to the USSR 
to finance purchases of Canadian machines and equipment, 
the 1976 long-term agreement on the promotion of eco- 
nomic, industrial and technological cooperation, and 

the long-range program, signed in October 1978, on 
economic cooperation within the framework of the 1976 


agreement. 


In spite of these obvious positive changes, however, 

the present scales of Soviet-Canadian economic cooper- 
ation are far from what they could be. There is still 
a great deal that can and should be done in this field. 


Statements can frequently be found in the Canadian 
press, alleging that the extensive development of 
economic ties between the USSR and Canada is either 
totally impossible due to differences in their social 
structures or undesirable for Canada, since it will 
supposedly give the Soviet Union one-sided advantages. 
The abridgment printed below of lectures presented by 
Ottawa University Professor 0. J. Firestone at the 
Institute of U.S. and Canadian Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences could serve as a rebuttal to argu- 
ments of this kind. 
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Professor Firestone's line of reasoning is distinguished 
by a constructive approach to problems in the further 
expansion of Soviet-Canadian cooperation. We feel, 
however, that not all of the author's statements can be 
accepted unconditionally. 


Por example, he asserts that one of the main problems 

in Soviet-Canadian cooperation is the lack of balance 

in mutual trade. In his words, “economic ties can oly 
be considerably expanded on the condition of relative 
balance in bilateral trade.“ This is true. Nonetheless, 
it is difficult to agree with him when he says t iat the 
“most effective” way of reducing the trade imbalance 
consists in the considerable expansion of Soviet exports 
of raw materials and energy sources. Naturally we do 
trade in these commodities and we will apparently 
continue to trade in them. Without underestimating 

the significance of this kind of trade, we must stress, 
however, that the USSR, as a developed industrial nation, 
is naturally striving to expand its exports of finished 
items in its relations with the Western states, which 
reflects an objective tendency toward the increasing 
role of the processing industry in worldwide economic 
ties and in international division of labor. There is 
no question that the USSR and Canada still have many 
unutilized opportunities for cooperation in this field. 


The expansion of Soviet-Canadian economic ties has also 
encountered certain difficulties. For this reason, 
constructive dialog is extremely important in this 

area. Professor Firestone's statements represent 
precisely this kind of attempt to reveal new possi- 
bilities for bilateral cooperation. There is no 
question that the practice of this cooperation will 
require thorough discussion and new proposals, including 
some from the Soviet side. 


It is generally believed that the Soviet Union and Canada are lucky because they 
have tremendous and varied natural resources, particularly sources of energy, 
and have great possibilities for grain production. But both countries are 
always faced by the problem of how these resources might be put to most 
effective, intelligent and timely use. We are not only united by the fact 
that nature generously endowed both countries with its riches, but also by 

the fact that we encounter similar problems in the development of these 
riches. After all, we live in a bleak northern climate with a long winter 
and we have huge Arctic regions where the temperature stays below zero 

year round. 








There is a multitude of problems. We need special scientific and techno- 
logical expertise to extract and process resources. We need huge capital 
investments for the construction of production facilities and the creation 
of the necessary social infrastructure. We need original designs to build 
transportation arteries over long distances while overcoming incredible 
difficulties and simultaneously guaranteeing environmental protection. We 
must take risks in connection with projects that are absolutely new in world 
economic practice, and many of these projects are massive in scale. Besides 
this, we need to find talented administrative personnel and skilled workers 
for the successful completion of these projects. And completion here not 
only means the completion of production buildings and facilities and trans- 
portation arteries, but also the subsequent effective and profitable 
operation of these facilities. 


Neither the Soviet Union nor Canada--nor, in general, any other country in 
the world--has all of the scientific and technical expertise, capital 
resources, experience and skilled personnel necessary for accomplishing 
the abovementioned task on its own: to utilize its resources in an 
effective, intelligent and timely manner. The accomplishment of this task 
can be simplified by means of international economic cooperation and the 
expansion of mutually beneficial bilateral economic ties. 


Mechanism of Cooperation 


The first important step toward the normalization of economic relations 
between the USSR and Canada was the trade agreement of 1956, in accordance 
with which both countries granted most-favored-nation terms to one another 
(the agreement was renewed in 1976 and will now be in effect witil 1981). 
When the terms of the agreement were being discussed in Ottawa, I was working 
in the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce. Although I did not partici- 
pate directly in the negotiations, I met with members of the Soviet 
delegation and I was impressed by their earnest attempts to resolve dif- 
ferences of opinion which seemed insoluble for a long time. Members of the 
Soviet and Canadian delegations were able to successfully conclude the 

talks. These people were pioneers who laid the foundations for broader 
mutually beneficial economic relations between the two countries in later 
years. 


During the periods since the time when the trade agreement was concluded in 
1956, the volume of trade between the USSR and Canada has expanded consid- 
erably, the necessary funds have been extended by Canadian sources to finance 
exports, the exchange of technological personnel and production experience 
hac increased substantially, and contacts between the leaders of trade and 
industrial circles in both countries have become closer. Nonetheless--and 

I will discuss this in greater detail later--far from all opportunities have 
been utilized. One of the negative factors is the constant large deficit 
in the USSR's balance of trade. The balance remains negative, even if 
Canadian exports of grain are not taken into account, and this gives rise to 
the potential danger of disharmony in Soviet-Canadian relations. 











The next important step was the agreement concluded .n January 1971 on 
cooperation in the use of scientific and technical achievements in 
industry. Itc led to the creation of task forces responsible for the 
implementation of the principles of this document. At first, 6 such groups 
were created, but now there are 11 (including expert groups). 


In May 1975, Canada and the USSR concluded an agreement in accordance with 
which the Export Development Corporation extended government credit amounting 
to 500 million Canadian dollars to finance exports of Canadian goods and 
services. 


Another important step was taken in July 1976, when some promising ideas on 
the expansion of economic cooperation were given institutional form in the 
long-term agreement on the promotion of economic, industrial, scientific 
and technical cooperation, signed by the governments of the USSR and Canada. 
Within the framework of this agreement, a joint commission was created, 
headed by the USSR minister of foreign trade and the Cynadian minister of 
industry, trade and commerce. The first session of the commission took 
place in Moscow in October 1976. The second session, held in Ottawa in 
October 1978, approved a long-range program for economic, industrial, 
scientific and technical cooperation. 


Therefore, a broad intergovernmental organizational and legal mechanism of 
bilateral ties now exists. It is maintained by people with practical 
experience in the economic branches which appear most promising for future 
Soviet-Canadian economic cooperation. The question now is how this mecha- 
nism might be used more effectively. 


Some Problems 





While we must recognize the positive changes that have taken place in Soviet- 
Canadian economic cooperation, we must nonetheless also give special attention 
to the examination of the difficulties hampering its more rapid growth. I 
would like to discuss three important problems in detail: the imbalance in 
trade, the indecisiveness of Canadian firms with respect to participation 

in joint projects on Soviet territory and the reluctance of Canadian com 
panies to engage in transactions of the compensatory type. 


The imbalance in trade--in 1977 Canada exported goods worth 368.8 million 
rubles to the USSR, including wheat and flour worth 311.5 million and 
industrial goods and processed raw materials worth 48.3 million. canadian 
imports from the USSR amounted to 49.2 million rubles, including 25 million 
rubles’ worth of raw materials and energy sources (furs and pelts worth 

2 million and oil and petroleum products worth 23 million) and 24.2 miliion 
rubles’ worth of finished-industrial goods. Canada had a positive be! ance 
of 319.6 million rubles in trade with the USSR. The ratio of exports of 
finished items to imports was 2:1, and for raw materials (including energy 
sources and grain) the ratio reached 13:1. 











Some people might say that the trade imbalance reflects an extraordinary 
Situation due to grain purchases and that the imbalance would be negligible 
if the Soviet grain shortage were not taken into account. Besides this, the 
Canadian dollar is a freely convertible currency and there is consequently 
no reason to strive for a balance in bilateral trade. Even if such efforts 
were made, Canada would encounter difficulties because its trade is regu- 
lated by market conditions while trade in the USSR is controlled by the 
state. 


There is, however, another side to the matter. If we look at the data for 
1977 with a view to the final results of a 2l-year period (since the time 
when the Soviet-Canadian agreement of 1956 was signed) we will see that the 
Soviet Union has been trying for two decades to compensate for purchases of 
Canadian grain with the sale of a large quantity of finished industrial 
goods. Although the USSR has succeeded in exporting these goods to Canada, 
the trade deficit has nonetheless increased. The reason for this is that 
the USSR has had to deal with a habit of long standing in the majority of 
industrially developed Western countries--the habit of protecting domestic 
industry against large-scale imports of commodities in the higher stages of 
industrial processing on the grounds that the processing industry provides 
more jobs than raw material or energy branches. This is understandable if 
we consider the high rate of wemployment in the majority of Western countries. 


In the USSR, on the other hand, there is no wemployment problem, and there 
is even a shortage of manpower in some regions and some occupations. For 
this reason, from the Soviet Union's standpoint, the factor of the labor- 
intensiveness of export goods is not greatly important. From the Canadian 
standpoint, however, this factor is extremely important if we consider the 
high rate of unemployment in Canada. 


In connection with this, I would like to propose a new principle by which 
both countries could be guiied in the development of economic relations. The 
question now is whether the USSR and Canada will agree that the most 
effective way of substantially reducing the trade imbalance lies in a 
Significant increase in exports of raw materials, processed materials and 
energy sources from the USSR to Canada. Over the long range, this could be 
partially accomplished through compensatory transactions connected with 
joint projects on Soviet territory. 


Generally speaking, there is nothing “new” about this principle. Canada 
imported large quantities of crude oil from the USSR in 1976 and 1977 and 
raw cotton in 1976. The two countries had reached a general agreement that 
compensatory transactions represented one way of compensating Canada for 
commodities and services rendered in connection with the construction of 
new enterprises or production facilities in the USSR. 


If my principle is accepted, the abjective could be set of reaching the 

same ratio in the trade in raw materials and energy sources as in the trade 
in finished industrial commodities within the next 10 years. If this had 
been accomplished, for example, in 1977, the USSR's negative balance in trade 
with Canada would be only half as great as the actual figure of 319.6 million 
rubles. 
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Joint Projects: in the journal SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLTTIKA, IDEOLOGIYA, I read 
an article by L. Bagramov and V. Povolotskiy entitled “Cooperation With 


Canada: Possibilities and Prospects.*/ This is an optimistic but realistic 
article. 


In reference to the question of joint projects, the authors justifiably 
remark: “Although such forms of long-term contacts as production special- 
ization and cooperation and the joint construction of enterprises, including 
the construction of enterprises in the USSR with payment for the contribu- 
tion cf the Canadian side by means of deliveries of products from these 
enterprises (compensatory transactions), have been planned, they are still 
not being practiced.” They draw particular attention to the following as 
the reasons for this: Canadian private firms are not enterprising enough; 
Canadian companies are oriented toward the North American market and have 

a passive attitude toward “overseas” markets; most of the large fi.ms in 
Canada are controlled by American capital, particularly in branches requiring 
high scientific and technological input; the scales of some of the projects 
being carried out in the USSR are too large for Canadian companies. 


The consensus is that Canadian private firms are not as aggressive as firms 
in Western Europe and the United States in the matter of investigating 
export markets and investment possibilities “overseas.” This is true. 

It is also true that Canadian businessmen prefer to export goods and capital 
to the United States rather than to other countries. The Canadian government, 
however, within the framework of its policy of diversifying national economic 
interests abroad, is taking energetic steps to motivate Canadian private 
companies to seek out possibilities for economic ties with other countries. 
In essence, Canadian firms are just as interested as companies in other 
Western states in concluding profitable agreements within the nation and 
abroad. 


Businessmen's feelings about commercial risks can differ. In principle, each 
businessman takes risks and assumes that he will be rewarded for them. For 
example, if a firm intends to take part in a construction contracting 
operation with a fixed cost (this would be a case involving a project requir- 
ing a great deal of time for its accomplishment), at a time of inflation 

the firm naturally wants to include the appropriate stipulation concerning 
unforeseen expenditures in the contracted price. These will include expendi- 
tures connected with delays in construction due to shortages of materials or 
manpower, with a rise in the cost of materials, with an increase in salaries, 
with strikes and so forth. Some Western European and American firms take on 
the risk of unforeseen expenditures. Canadian firms are more cautious and 
are not likely to do this. But it is possible for us to work out terms that 
will be acceptable to the USSR and to Canada, particularly if we consider 
that most of the causes of unforeseen expenditures involved in building 
contracts for projects in the USSR are under the complete control of the 
Soviet side. 





1. SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEBOLOGIYA, No 12, 1977, pp W-42. 


2. Ibid., p 39. 
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I have often had to listen to anxious statements to the effect that the 
Canadian firms controlled by American capital cannot always act indepen- 
Gently because they must follow the instructions of their parent firms 
headquartered in the United States. The Canadian government has made it 
quite clear to foreim branches that they must behave like “good Canadian 
citizens.” They are subject to Canadian laws and taxes, and in cases of 
willful violation of established rules of behavior, these companies take 
the risk of public prosecution, which the majority of firms naturally wish 
to avoid. 


Por this reason, I believe that a firm contracted to erect buildings or 
industrial facilities in the USSR will perform the work energetically, 
whether it is controlled by Canadian capital, American capital or any other 
foreign capital. 


As for the statement that projects for which the Soviet Union wishes to 
enlist the services of foreign partners are too large for Canadian firms, 
it is first necessary to clarify what the term “too large” implies. 


Can the contract for the construction and preparation of a facility for 
operations, which was recently concluded by a Canadian firm abroad for the 
sum of 626 million U.S. dollars, be called large? By North American 
Standards, this is a large project. Is it possible that it might be catego- 
rized as “fairly large” in terms of Soviet scales? We know that projects 
with a cost of several billion dollars are being carried out in the USSR. 
Nonetheless, Canada's capabilities in the areas of technology, management, 
construction engineering, marketing and capital resources are quite suw- 
stantial and could be used profitably if it were possible to fund the 
appropriate project in the USSR. The contract I mentioned above was con- 
Cluded between Bechtel Ltd. of Toronto and the Algerian state-owned 
Sonatrash Company. Bechtel Ltd. has taken on the responsibility of 
Geveloping a gas Geposit in the region of Rourd-Noues. The contract 
covers construction engineering work, supply services, the management of 
the project and the construction and start-up of production facilities. 
Only 83 million U.S. dollars of the total contracted sum will be paid out 
for Algerian goods and services, while the rest of the equipment, materials 
and services will be acquired abroad, including around 417 million U.S. 
Gollars’ worth from Canada. The Canadian government-operated Export 
Development Corporation and 4 consortium of private banks headed by the 
Toronto Dominion Bank have taken on the responsibility of financing deliv- 
eries of foreign goods and services. 


There is also another way of interpreting the term “large projects." I mean 
the concept of the “total” project, which envisages not only the provision 

of highly specialized technological and administrative ~xperience and the 
investment of large sums of capital, but also the creation of a comprehen- 
sive operational system, from the extraction and processing of raw material 
to the final production of various commodities, plus different types of 
important services, from environmental protection measures to the construction 
of transportation arteries and public utilities. 
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In the final analysis, the question is not whether a given project is “too 
large,” but whether there is any Canadian company that can on its om fill 
all of the needs connected with a comprehensive project, in which, in 
addition to the construction of, for instance, a pulp and paper factory, 
it is also necessary to build a railroad, port facilities, homes for the 
workers, wumicipal service enterprises and so forth. We do not have a 
Single company which could independently perform all of these operations, 
but a group of companies working together would be capable of doing this. 


I can understand the Soviet side's desire to deal with one contractor rather 
than a group of firms. But other cowitries have apparently solved this 
problem by offering a number of projects to Canada. I could cite an example 
in which several American firms, recogiizing the technical superiority of 

4 particular Canadian company, requested it to carry out a construction 
project in the United States. This was a contract for 97 million Canadian 
dollars which was given to the Montreal firm of E. and B. Cohen Ltd. for 
the construction of an enterprise for the production of 175,000 tons of 
newsprint a year. This firm took on the responsibility for drafting the 
plans, overseeing the construction work, placing orders for equipment and 
preparing for the final start-up of the enterprise. The Canadian Export 
Development Corporation agreed to extend the firm a loan of 47 million 
Canadian dollars to cover the cost of purchased Canadian equipment and 
services. 


In short, my arguments can be summarized in the following way: There are 
many relatively large projects--whether in the field of the development of 
natural resources, in power engineering or in the industrial sector--which 
Canadian firme could carry out in the Soviet Union. Canadian prices will 
not necessarily be the lowest, but in some specialized branches Canada has 
few rivals. We cowld be useful to the USSR, since both of our countries 
are located in the northern hemisphere and have vast Arctic territories 
with rich natural and energy resources. It would be in the highest interests 
of the USSR and Canada to select any particular project which will clearly 
demonstrate that Canadian f’ ms, if they have the proper financial support 
(from the government or pr. <e institutions), are capable of successfully 
carrying out the construction of large economic facilities in the USSR. 


Compensatory Agreements: When we examine the thesis that Canadians are 
reluctant to agree to compensation (by means of product deliveries--Editor's 
note) as a means of payment, we must obviously distinguish between a 
building contract and the contract for an industrial project. 


In the first case--for example, if a Canadian firm builds an airport somewhere 
in the north and equips it with the latest word in technology--financial 
compensation in installments will probably be the most acceptable form of 
payment. On the other hand, if a Canadian firm builds, for instance, an 
enterprise for the production of liquefied gas, it might be completely 
expedient to use the compensatory form of payment by means of deliveries of 
certain quantities of gas over a specified period of time after the enterprise 
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has begun operating. This is particularly easy to do if the compensation 
takes the form of raw materials and energy resources, since there is already 
a demand for these products in most of Canada and, if necessary, abroad. 
There is no question that it would be easier for the Soviet Union to sell 
liquified natural gas on the West Coast of Canada than Soviet machine tools 
in Ontaric. Besides this, in contrast to the financial method of repayment, 
compensatory payments in the form of product deliveries will be reflected in 
the export side of the USSR's balance of trade. 


Politics and Economic Reality 


Economics and politics are closely interrelatec. This fact is of definite 
significance for Soviet-Canadian relations. After all, the Canadian govern- 
ment must ultimately rely on the complete support of the Canadian people in 
the constructive approach by which it is guided in the development of com 
tlercial ties with the Soviet Union, scientific and technical exchange and 
the planning of other joint undertakings in the economic sphere. 





For the las’ 35 years, I have kept a watchful eye on the dynamics of economic 
and political relations between the USSR and Canada, first in my job as 
economic adviser to the Canadian minister of industry, trade and commerce, 
and later in my work in science. 


Throughout most of this period, political relations between the two countries 
have been friendly, with the exception of a few short intervals. But the 
effort to improve bilateral economic relations has been continuous for almost 
the entire period. The two sides have invariably displayed good will, but 
the actual results have come slowly. This is attested to by the fact that 
Canada hati a positive balance of 319.6 million rubles in trade with the 

USSR in 1977, which is regarded as an unfavorable situation from the Soviet 
standpoint. It is also unfavorable from the standpoint of Canada's long- 
range interests, since economic ties with the Soviet Uni~m can only be 
considerably expanded if bilateral trade is relativelv balanced. 


At the beginning of 1978, Soviet-Canadian political relations were, so to 
speak, in a “transitional stage" and it took some time to restore the atmo- 
sphere of friendly cooperation which had characterized bilateral relations 
for almo..t the entire postwar period. The restoration process was promoted 
by two factors. The first was the positive attitude of the Soviet Union. 
The second positive factor was the invariably friendly feelings of most 
Canadians toward th= people of the Soviet Union. 


In spite of a few “*cseaches” which almost appeared in the political inter- 
relationship, both sides never ceased their attempts to expand bilateral 
economic ties. I see this as the chief element of stability in the relations 
between the two neighboring states with diferent political systems. After 
all, differences of opinion between even the best neighbors are unavoidable 
from time to time. But if common sense prevails and the necessary conditions 
are maintained for broader economic ties and exchanges of ideas and individuals, 
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then varying political approaches will represent only a stage in the 
long-term process by which cooperation and the good will of both .countries 
are developed. Acting in this way and in their own best interests, both 
nations are thereby serving the broader interests of the international 
community . 


New Opportunities 


The Soviet Union and Canada now have an extensive system of political 
instruments and administrative mechanisms to promote the further growth 
of economic cooperation. What is necessary now, or appears to be, is a 
number of concrete projects which will clearly demonstrate the possibility 
and feasibility of implementing the declared intentions agreed upon by 
political and administrative leaders. 


As we move on to the question of choosing a few joint projects for demon- 
stration purposes, I believe it would be wise to briefly summarize what I 
mean by “new opportunities": 


A serious effort to expand exports of processed raw materials and energy 
sources from the USSR to Canada (there is no need to insist on exports of 
unprocessed raw materials, since the USSR has a right to reap the benefits 
of processing--for example, in the production of liquefied natural gas or 
fertilizers) ; 


A willingness on the part of Soviet and Canadian authorities and the concerned 
enterprises and private firms to select joint projects which will correspond 
to the technical and administrative capabilities of Canadian companies and 
will receive the necessary financial support from government and private 
institutions (these projects could be either a constituent but separate 
element of a larger Soviet economic complex or an entire economic enterprise) ; 


The willingness of Canadian businessmen--with the aid of the Canadian govern- 
ment if necessary--to receive payment in the form of products which will be 
manufactured as a result of the completion of a joint project (compensatory 
transactions), and these products should preferably take the form of pro- 
cessed raw materials or energy sources so that conditions for their resale 
will be more propitious; 


The gradual implementation of these principles by means of one or two demon- 
stration projects, which will prove that new opportunities do actually exist 
and that practical difficulties can be overcome more readily by means of 
joint projects of this kind than by means of the discussion of these 
difficulties. 


Canada has the most progressive experience in the world in such fields as 
the lumber industry, nonferrous metallurgy, the production of fertilizers 
and chemicals and the oil and gas industry. It would be expedient to choose 
several demonstration projects in precisely these fields. For example, the 
following three proposals could be considered: 
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1) The construction of a pulp and paper plant in Siberia with a production 
capacity of 500,000 tons a year with the use of Canadian experience, equip- 
ment and services and the complete or partial payment of foreign currency 
expenditures by the Canadian side. The credit extended could be repaid in 
the form of a set quantity of enterprise products, and sales in third 
countries could either be the responsibility of the contractor or a joint 
undertaking; 


2) The construction of a liquefied natural gas enterprise by a Canadian 
contractor (this could be a group of companies headed by one chief contractor), 
on the same terms and in a location specified by the Soviet side, where easy 
access to natural gas could be guaranteed and the cost of transporting the 

gas to a seaport would not be too high; 


3) The joint construction of a petrochemical plant or enterprise for the 
production of mineral fertilizers in the USSR with the use of Canadian 
technology, managerial skills and equipment in combination with Soviet 
services in the areas of construction and auxiliary operations. The products 
of the enterprise could be distributed among participants in the transaction 
for sale in domestic markets or could be jointly sold to third countries. 


Canada has worked out a technology, umequaled in world practice, for drilling 
oil wells in the Arctic regions. For example, in the winter of 1978, 
Pan-Arctic Oils Ltd. of Calgary (a consortium of private petroleum companies 
and the state-controlled Petro-Canada Corporation) started up the most 
productive gas well in the Canadian Arctic, the “Drake F-76," located 

4,000 feet from the western shore of the Sabine peninsula. The new 
technology envisages the use of multipurpose derricks operated primarily 

by means of remote control, and the construction of a reinforced ice plat- 
form and underwater pipeline to carry the gas ashore. The future exploitation 
of deposits with the greatest (according to current estimates) known reserves 
of gas in Canada (4.5 trillion cubic feet) could necessitate a program of 
work costing more than 1 billion Canadian dollars within the next 5 years, 
including the construction of liquified gas enterprises on Melville Island 
and a fleet of ice-breaker tankers to carry the gas to Canadian (and 

perhaps even American) consumers on the west coast. 


If the USSR prefers to deal with a government institution as the chief 
contractor in a consortium, Petro-Canada will most probably be willing to 
discuss the possibility of carrying out several joint projects in the field 
of power engineering. But the fact is that Petro-Canada is already nego- 
tiating with several foreign partners with respect co the provision of 
Canadian technology and capital for joint projects, and it is envisaged 

that Canada will be compensated for its expenditures by the oil and gas which 
might be produced as a result of these projects. 


Some people might argue that at some time in the present or future there may 


be a surplus of wood-pulp or natural gas in the world. The relationship 
between the supply and demand for wood products and energy sources changes 
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constantly. It would be expedient to plan the demonstration projects on 
the basis of long-range considerations rather than being guided by short- 
term fluctuations in the market. We know that the world will experience 
shortages of processed raw materials and energy sources over the long range, 
while surpluses could only be temporary. 


The accomplishment of joint projects should not be one-sided. There are 
areas in which Soviet experience could be beneficially employed in Canada. 
The principle of reciprocity is extremely desirable. 


There is one other new circumstance which will simplify the completion of 
one or several relatively large demonstration projects in the USSR. At 

the beginning of 1978, the state-controlled Canadian Commercial Corporation 
received a mandate for intergovernmental transactions envisaging the sale 
of a broad variety of Canadian goods or the accomplishment of “total projects” 
in which the chief contractor would bargain on behalf of subcontractors. 
This means that Canada now has a state-controlled “national trading company" 
which can establish direct contacts with other state-owned enterprises. 

This will simplify the planning of joint projects with the socialist states 
and other countries which prefer to deal with government institutions with 
respect to the general responsibility for a project (even though the actual 
work will be performed by private firms and specialists). 


"The potential possibilities for Soviet-Canadian cooperation stem not so much 
from the differences as from the similarities of their economic struccures, 
reflecting, to a great extent, the similarity of their natural and geographic 
conditions,"? the authors of the abovementioned article point out. 


Taking this principle as a basis, I feel that it is necessary to study the 
bilateral relations between the USSR and Canada more thoroughly ard to find 
new fields for cooperation. 


I believe that the conviction is growing in both countries that, no matter 
how useful discussion might be, practical deeds are even more useful. We 
are now faced by the task of providing for closer contacts between the 
persons actually performing these deeds. 


8588 
cso: 1803 





3, Ibid., p 31. 
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GUARANTEES TO NON-NUCLEAR STATES AND THE WASHINGTON ATTITUDE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 35-44 


{Article by V. F. Davydov] 


[Text] The question of stronger guarantees of the security of non-nuclear 
countries is part of the total complex of problems connected with nuclear dis- 
armament--the curtailment of nuclear weapon production through the gradual 
reduction of stockpiles, all the way to total liquidation. The Soviet Union 
completely agrees that the race for nuclear arms is the greatest threat to 
peace and believes that the question of nuclear weapons should be given priority 
in the complex of disarmament problems. As Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs 
A. A. Gromyko stressed in his speech at the 33d Session of the UN General 
Assembly, however, “any major task, and nuclear disarmament in particular, 
requires a maximum of realism.... In today’s world, it will be impossible to 
accomplish this task if parallel measures are not taken to — the polit- 
ical and international legal guarantees of the security of states." 


The conclusion of a world treaty on non-aggression in international relations 
and on geographical limits to the spread of nuclear weapons could be one of 
these measures (for this purpose, the Soviet Union set forth a concrete pro- 
posal at the 33d Session of the General Assembly concerning the non-deployment 
of nuclear weapons on the territory of states which do not possess these weapons 
at present). The implementation of treaties of this kind would aid in reducing 
the danger of nuclear war and consolidating universal security. This is the 
purpose of the Soviet proposal “On the Conclusion of an International Convention 
on Stronger Guarantees of Security for the Non-Nuclear States.” 


In 1978 it was 10 years since the day the Treaty on Nuclear Non-Proliferation 

was signed. More than 100 states are now party to this treaty, which indis- 
putably attests to widespread international political recognition of the 
importance of non<proliferation for the interests of wniversal security, and 

to the desire of most countries to not have to develop their own nuclear weapons. 
There are still a number of countries, however, which are not party to the treaty 
and sometimes do not conceal their intentions to acquire their own nuclear 
Weapons. Some countries have signed the treaty but still have not managed to 
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ratify it. Moreover, criticism can even be heard from some of the treaty's 
signatories, expressing definite dissatisfaction with the state of affairs in 

the area of nuclear non-proliferation. The existence of this kind of opposition 
to the treaty and the dissatisfaction of several states which have signed it 

are largely due to worries about their own security, although some “near-nuclear” 
States (as, for example, South Africa and Israel) are expressing an interest in 
nuclear weapons, primarily for the purpose of exerting overt political and mil- 
itary pressure on neighboring countries. 


The majority of experts on international affairs agree that a country which 

signs the non-proliferation treaty voluntarily discards the possibility of 
resorting to nuclear weapons in the event of confrontations with states posses- 
Sing nuclear weapons. For this reason, it has the right to demand, as compen- 
sation for its refusal to acguire nuclear weapons, that all nuclear states 

promise not to use these weapons against it. The enforcement of non-proliferation 
regulations will only be possible if the security of non-nuclear states is 
protected in this way. It is the need for this enforcement that assigns urgency 
and immediacy to the Soviet Union's proposed ways of providing non-nuclear states 
witn stronger guarantees of security. 


This Soviet initiative has a long history in the United Nations. As early as 
1966, the Soviet Union was already advocating a treaty banning the use of nuclear 
weapons against states which had pledged to keep their non-nuclear status. 


At that time, the Soviet proposal met with widespread support in the majority 
of countries and was completely consistent with the desire of the nonaligned 
States to outlaw the use of nuclear weapons. In spite of this, the Western 
powers were against the Soviet proposal, since their ruling circles, especially 
the Americans, assigned nuclear weapons one of the most important roles in the 
realization of military and political plans in the world arena. 


In contrast to the American approach to the non-use of nuclear weapons, “the 
approach of the USSR to this problem,” as Princeton University Professor 

R. Uliman, former research associate of the National Security Council, admits, 
“has been marked by open hostility toward nuclear weapons from the very begin- 
ning of the atomic age...and has essentially consisted in the belief that heir 
use should be banned and existing stockpiles should be liquidated."* In view 
of its differences of opinion with the Western powers taking part in the compi- 
lation of the non-proliferation treaty the Soviet Union had to withdraw its 
proposal. At that time, attention was focused on another type of guarantee for 
non-nuclear states--an agreement to render assistance to the victims of nuclear 
aggression. 


In June 1968, the governments of the USSR, the United States and England issued 
special statements. They declared the intentions of the three powers to work 
toward immediate action by the Security Council to give support, in accordance 
with the UN Charter, to any non-nuclear state becoming the victim of aggression 
or of threatened aggression involving nuclear weapons. Resolution 255 of the 
Security Council of 19 June 1968 contained approval of the statements issued 

by the three nuclear powers and of their pledge to assist the victims of 
aggression. 
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Now that 10 years have gone by since the resolution was adopted, however, 
despite the fact that the statements made by the three nuclear powers in 1968 
are still in effect, several countries have changed their attitudes toward 

the significance of the Security Council's resolution. The majority of American 
experts on non-proliferation admit that the effectiveness of the 1968 resolu- 
tion diminished after the PRC became a permanent member of the UN Security 
Council and was given the opportunity to veto collective actions by the nuclear 
states which had pledged to assist victims of nuclear aggression. ° 


In this situation, another look at the Soviet proposaBof 1966 in regard to 
stronger safeguards for the non-nuclear countries became an urgent necessity. 


In 1975, at a conference held in Geneva to consider the effects of the non- 
proliferation treaty, several states, including nonaliqed countries and 

allies of the United States--Australia, Japan, New Zealand and Iran, proposed 
stronger guarantees for the security of the non-nuclear signatories in the form 
of a pledge to avoid the use of nuclear weapons against them. At that time, 
this proposal was not discussed constructively, mainly because of the opposition 
of Western nuclear powers. As W. Epstein, the UN secretary-general's consultant 
on disarmament, stressed, “the negative approach of the United States was not 


surprising since it had always opposed any kind of pledges in regard to no use 
or no first use of nuclear weapons. 


At present, the military intervention of the NATO countries (including nuclear 
states) in African internal affairs, China's aggressive intrigues in Southeast 
Asia and the expansionist policy of the “near-nuclear" states of Israel and 
South Africa are all taking place with consideration for the possibility of 
exerting nuclear pressure, if necessary, On non-nuclear countries. It is not 
amazing that the neutralization of these threats has become one of the main 
foreign policy concerns of most countries in the world. 


Proposals concerning stronger guarantees were also made by several countries 

at the special session of the UN General Assembly on disarmament, held in 

New York in May-June 1978. On 26 May 1978 the Soviet Union issued a statement 
in which it unequivocally stressed that it would never use nuclear weapons 
against states which had declined to produce and acquire these weapons and 

did not have them on their territory. The final document of the special session 
contains a thesis on the need for a persistent effort to conclude effective 
agreements aimed at the prevention of the use of nuclear weapons against 
countries which do not have these weapons. Some delegates from the non-nuclear 
countries asserted that a multilateral treaty would be the best form of security 
guarantee. 


The new Soviet proposal submitted at the 33d General Assembly session amplifies 
and clarifies the view expressed by the USSR in May 1978. The Soviet Union did 
not limit itself merely to a solemn announcement in regard to the non-use of 

nuclear weapons, but reaffirmed its determination to conclude special agreements 
on this matter with any of the non-nuclear cowmtries. In the opinion of the USSR, 
the problem of stronger security guarantees could be solved more easily with an 
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international convention, signed by the nuclear states willing to provide the 
necessary guarantees and by countries pledging to keep their non-nuclear sttus 
and disallow the deployment of weapons on their territory. 


The preamble to the Soviet draft> of the international convention on stronger 
guarantees of security for the non-nuclear states thoroughly and specifically 
stipulates its purpose and necessity. It also draws attention to the fact that 
this document is an organic product of earlier UN resolutions and documents, 

such as Security Council Resolution 255 of 19 June 1968, Resolution 2936 of the 
General Assembly (27th) of 29 November 1972 and the documents of the special 

UN session on disarmament of 30 June 1978, that it is consistent with the desire 
of the non-nuclear states to keep their territory free of nuclear weapons and 
with their requests for guaranteed security against nuclear threats, and that 

it represents one of the major ways of consolidating peace and universal security. 


Article 1 of the draft convention stipulates that the states possessing nuclear 
weapons pledge to not use these weapons or threaten their use in relations with 
non-nuclear signatories of the convention, which forgo the production and acqui- 
Sition of nuclear weapons and will not keep them on their territory or anywhere 
else under their jussdiction or control--on land, on sea, in the air and in 
outer space. 


Article 2 states that this pledge applies not only to the territory of the non- 
nuclear states signing the convention, but also to armed forces and facilities 
under their jurisdiction and control, wherever they may be located. 


Article 3 regulates the consultation procedure between parties to the convention 
in the event of violations of pledges by nuclear or non-nuclear states. 


Article 4 specifies the effective dates of the convention and the right to with- 
draw from it. 


Article 5 stipulates that the text of the document can be amended. 


Articles 6 and 7 of the convention specify the rules governing its ratification 
and procedure of enforcement. They stress that any state which has not signed 
the convention by the time it goes into effect can become party to it at any 
time in the future. 


What would the positive significance of this convention be? In the first place, 
the non-nuclear countries signing it would be reaffirming their intention to 
forgo the acquisition of nuclear weapons. The failure of some “borderline” 
countries and countries which have not signed the treaty would arouse a nega- 
tive reaction from the world public and attest to the actual intentions of 
these countries. In the second place, the non-nuclear countries would have a 
stronger military advantage once they had forgone the acquisition or develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Otherwise, by commencing the development of these 
weapons, the state would lose the protection of the nuclear powers that had 
previously been extendedto it, and this would dramatically diminish its security 
as a whole. In the third place, the limitation of the scales and forms of danger 
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in connection with the possible use of nuclear weapons would lead to the con- 
tinuous devaluation, on an international legal basis, of nuclear weapons as a 
means of conducting combat operations and exerting political pressure. In the 
fourth place, the non-nuclear countries would be presented with a way of strength- 
ening security that would serve as an alternative to the present bloc structures, 
which endanger their interests without providing them with any militarily reli- 
able means of security by involving these countries in the nuclear powers’ 
Strategic preparations, envisaging the use of their territory for the deployment 
of nuclear weapons. In the fifth place, the risk and danger of nuclear war in 
general would be reduced. 


In short, the adoption of the convention would be an effective way of strength- 
ening international security and preventing nuclear war. 


The Soviet initiative aroused great interest in the Assembly. Even during the 
course of general discussion, representatives of the socialist states, 
Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Argentina, Pakistan, Finland and other countries were 
already expressing many interesting and specific ideas about the draft con- 
vention. The prevailing opinion was that this convention would aid in reducing 
the danger of a nuclear conflict and limiting the sphere of the possible use 
of nuclear weapons with consideration for the security interests of non-nuclear 
States. 


At a plenary meeting on 14 December, the 33d Session of the UN General Assembly 
approved the Soviet proposal “On the Conclusion of an International Convention 
on Stronger Guarantees of Security for the Non-Nuclear States" by an overwhelming 
majority (137 for and only the PRC and Albania against) and requested the 
Disarmament Commission in Geneva to begin drafting this document as soon as 
possible. The session also approved the Soviet proposal on the non-deployment 
of nuclear weapons in states where they do not now exist. 


The problem of stronger guarantees of the security of non-nuclear countries has 
been on the minds of many American experts on these matters and on international 
affairs in general for a long time. In American political literature we can 
frequently find the statement that pledges by the nuclear states in regard to 
the non-use of nuclear weapons against the non-nuclear countries are not likely 
to have any noticeable effect on the behavior of the latter wth respect to the 
question of acquiring nuclear weapons, since the military considerations in its 
favor stem primarily from the degree to which their security is threatened by 
neighboring states and not from the fear of attacks by the nuclear states. 


"Usually the governments (of the non-nuclear countries--V.D.) are more concerned 
with the behavior of neighboring states than the actions of the distant nuclear 
powers. When they feel threatened by nuclear states, on the other hand, they 
are more afraid of attacks involving the use of conventional forces, and not 
atomic weapons ,"® asserts Massachusetts Institute of Technology researcher 

T. Greenwood in the book “Nuclear Proliferation” (1977). In the same way, 

Hudson Institute Professor L. Dunn, in his analysis of the military factors 
causing “borderline” countries to make a choice in favor of nuclear weapons, 
States that the deciding role in this process is played by the idea of “deterring 
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a potentially nuclear regional opponent or strengthening their own influence 

in the region." / According to this line of reasoning, the approach to the 
question of whether nuclear weapons should be acquired and the final decision 
made on the matter do not depend directly on limitations imposed on the military 
strategy of nuclear powers with respect to the use of these weapons. 


This thesis, however, does not stand up to criticism in retrospect. Throughout 
the postwar period, the actual danger of the use of nuclear weapons by the 
United States in combat operations against non-nuclear countries has arisen 


repeatedly. 


In 1950, at the time of the aggression in Korea, the question of using atomic 
weapons was discussed at the highest levels of U.S. political and military 
circles at the initiative of General D. MacArthur, commander-in-chief of U.S. 
forces in the Far East. 


In the 1960's, during the war in Indochina, several American military leaders 
advised the use of these weapons in Vietnam. According to reports in the 

press, in 1968 President L. Johnson was subjected to intense pressure by some 
Pentagon officials, who insisted on the use of tactical atomic weapons to 

assist the American garrison under siege in “hesang. In February of the same 
year, the Pentagon sent a group of nuclear «xperts to Vietnam to investigate 

the possibility of using atomic weapons in the region of hostilities. Western 
observers repeatedly emphasized the fact that it was precisely for this purpose 
that — than 5,000 nuclear weapons were concentrated in the region of Southeast 
Asia. 





In 1973, during one of the stages in the escalation of the Middle East conflict, 
the United States declared the combat readiness of its armed forces and implied 
that they were capable of using any means, including atomic weapons, in hos- 
tilities between Egypt and Israel on the side of the latter. 


Throughout the postwar period, in all conflicts and crises involving Western 
countries with nuclear weapons on one side and non-nuclear countries on the 
other, the factor of their possible use either in combat operations or for the 
exertion of diplomatic pressure was always present in the calculations and 
apprehensions of the opposing sides. Whereas the former were striving to use 
these weapons for the purpose of nuclear blackmail, as an effective instrument 
of “atom diplomacy,” the latter had to search for opportunities to neutralize 
these threats. This was not only characteristic of the cold war period. Even 
in the 1970's there were many examples of “atom diplomacy.” For example, during 
the Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1971, the United States sent the “Enterprise” 
aircraft carrier to the Indian Ocean close to the coast of India in an unmis- 
takable attempt to exert pressure on New Delhi by threatening intervention by 
its own armed forces, including nuclear forces, in the affairs of the Hindustani 
peninsula. Some researchers believe, and with good reason, that the threat of 
armea force on the part of the United States in 1971 was one of the factors 
motivating India to test its own nuclear device in 1974. On the whole, it was 
precisely the fact that several countries did not possess nuclear weapons that 
was regarded by Washington as a favorable condition for the use of nuclear and 
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power diplomacy against them with impunity. According to a Brookings Institution 
report published in 1978, American armed forces were deployed 215 times between 
1946 and 1975 in support of political goals, and the United States threatened, 
either directly or indirectly, the use of nuclear weapons 19 times during these 
years. 


Pentagon leaders and military theoreticians still do not exclude the possibility 
of using nuclear weapons, not only against nuclear countries but also in conflicts 
against non-nuclear countries. An announcement made in 1975 by J. Schlesinger, 
who was then U.S. secretary of defense, declaring, in reference to the DPRK, 

that the United States would be prepared under certain circumtancess to initiate 
the use of nuclear weapons in “limited conflicts,” was regarded as particularly 
alarming by many people, including American scientists. 


“The intimidation of a non-nuclear country, in this case North Korea, with the 
prospect of nuclear destruction,” Princeton University Professor R. Falk wrote 

in reference to this, “unquestionably undermines the strategy of non-proliferation 
to the degree that it implies shat only a nuclear country can feel secure in the 
face of one-sided blackmail.”* 


It became obvious to many experts that non-nuclear countries might ultimately 
have to seriously consider the possibility of developing their own nuclear 
weapons, On the pretext of guaranteeing their own safety from the threats of 
nuclear powers, and reconsider their feelings about participation in the non- 
proliferation treaty. 


Experts on non-proliferation and disarmament have pointed out the obvious contra- 
diction between Washington's desire to retain the maximum impact of nuclear 
weapons as a means of military action and an instrument of diplomacy and its 
official policy, which is aimed against the spread of nuclear weapons. Speaking 
at congressional hearings, the former deputy director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, A. Fischer, drew attention to this inconsistency on the part 
of the United States: “We are trying to encourage people to unite and support 
the non-proliferation treaty, but we are simultaneously insisting that any form 
of restraint in questions — 9 the nuclear bombing of these people...does 
not apply to U.S. foreign policy.”/ 


The use of overt and covert threats in the diplomatic practices of the Western 
nuclear powers resulted in a long struggle by the non-nuclear countries to 
obtain pledges concerning the non-use of nuclear weapons. These countries 
include allies of the United States as well as nonaligned states. The fear 

of being caught in a face-to-face conflict with a nuclear power with no chance 
(due to the promise to forgo the acquisition of nuclear weapons) of putting 

up any effective resistance has been the reason for the reluctance of some 
“borderline” countries to sign the non-proliferation treaty. Moreover, similar 
security considerations are also characteristic of the treaty's signatories. 

W. Epstein, for example, underscores the following: “The problems of security 
guarantees are of interest to all non-nuclear countries, and not only the Third 
World governments. Security worries are the main reason that some near-nuclear 
and potentially nuclear countries have not signed the treat."/2 
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According to some experts on disarmament (R. Falk, R. Ullman, W. Epstein, 

A. Myrdahl, R. Tucker and others), pledging the non-use of nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear parties to the treaty would lead to a situation in which 
the signatory state would be safer than a state refraining from signing the 
treaty. This action would be one of the factors reinforcing the non-prolif- 
eration regulations. 


Princeton University Professor R. Tucker, writes the following in substantiation 
of the view that the non-use of nuclear weapons is directly related to the 
creation of an effective non-proliferation system: The nuclear powers’ refusal 
to use these weapons “would legitimize their role as advocates of the non- 
possession of nuclear weapons by other states."43 Paik goes even further in 
his conclusions and recommendations, maintaining that if the race for nuclear 
arms is to be stopped, “it would be expedient to initiate th» non-use of 
nuclear weapons. At first, this declaration could apply to whe non-use of 
nuclear weapons against non-nuclear countries, and then to the complete 
renunciation of their use as a legal means of warfare, with the exception of 
cases calling for self-defense.”* 


Experts have also been intrigued by the question of the form that will be taken 
by security guarantees--the form of official statements or the form of an 
international agreement. 


The overwhelming majority of American scientists, even those who doubt the 
effectiveness of measures of this kind against non-proliferation, agree that 
solemn promises that are not recorded in the form of international treaties 
are not likely to be taken seriously by other countries ang will not have any 
noticeable impact on their feelings about nuclear weapons. 


Another argument (following the argument of their ineffectiveness) which is 
frequently advanced against the idea of the non-use of nuclear weapons essen- 
tially states that this kind of step on the part of the United States could 
evoke crisis in Western alliances by undermining trust in Mercan diary guamntees 
in various multilateral and bilateral alliances. “Pledges to not use nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear countries deserve cautious consideration. There 
is the danger that these pledges could undermine the unity of alliances,” 

P. Doty, M. Nacht and other military experts warn. The Pentagon has been 
extremely opposed to this measure and, wher the matter is being discussed, 

its representatives always stress the fact that restrictions on the use of 
nuclear weapons for the purpose of “deterrence” and “intimidation” will change 
the strategic situation, not in favor of the United States, and increase the 
risk of conflicts involving conventional types of weapons. 


There is a group of scientists in the United States, however, who uphold the 
view that under the conditions of nuclear parity between the United States and 
the USSR, continued reliance in bloc military strategy on tactical nucleas 
weapons and willingness to use these weapons could turn any conflict into a 
dangerous nuclear catastrophe for mankind. For example, Yale University 
Professor B. Russett, in an analysis of the military and political situation 
in Europe, states that, under the new circumstances of equivalence in the 
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conventional forces of the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries and detente accompanied 
by nuclear parity, there is no reason for insistence on the retention of free- 
Gom in nuclear matters. “To reduce the risk of nuclear warfare,” he writes, 

"it would be wise to firmly pledge no first use of nuclear weapons,” even 
unilaterally.?’ 


With a view to the ever-present danger that a limited conflict in any particular 
region might evolve into a global conflict involving the use of nuclear weapons, 
American experts J. Larogue, 8. Russett, D. Record and others have persistently 
recommended the gradual reduction of the U.S. nuclear presence in allied coun- 
tries and the withdrawal of tactical nuclear weapons from these countries. 


Now that military arguments against restraint are losirs their strength due to 
the obvious mounting risk of nuclear war, the opponents of this measure are 
increasingly likely to emphasize the fact that the maintenance of the bloc 
structures and the wnconditional willingness of the United States to use 
nuclear weapons constitute a reliable safeguard against proliferation. They 
constantly stress that the policy of forgoing the use of nuclear weapons, 
which is “undermining the nuclear obligations” of the United States to its 
allies, will encourage the latter to independently arm themselves with nuclear 
weapons~--that is, encourage their further proliferation. “If NATO's reliability 
continues to decline,” L. Dunn warns, “independent nuclear forces might ar 
in West Germany by the end of the 1980's or the beginning of the 1990's.” 


Several experts believe that this policy of restraint will have similar 
consequences in Southeast Asia, where South Korea, Japan and Taiwan might 
start thinking about acquiring their own nuclear weapons. 


But the thesis of the “positive significance” of military alliances for the 
cause of non-proliferation simply does not stand up to criticism. For example, 
England tested its own nuclear device in 1952, after it had already become a 
member of NATO; another member of this bloc--France--tested one in 1960, before 
its withdrawal from the military organization. Historical experience has 

shown that the bloc policy is more likely to encourage the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons than discourage it. in 1978, 4 report of the House Committee 
on International Relations, which was published in the press, contained obvious 
Gata that, in spite of U.S. commitments to South Korea, Seoul began to work 

out its own nuclear program at the beginning of the 1970's in secret from its 
allies. Some American scientists--for example, R. Still, J. deGara and others-- 
have had good reason to warn the United States against any reassessment of its 
influence on its bioc allies and its ability to keep them from engaging in inde- 
pendent nuclear activity, believing that this solution to the problem of non- 
proliferation cannot be reliable or effective over the long range. 


Ir ef these views, however, the prevailing opinion among American political 
6 + is that the policy of unconditional renunciation of the use of 

nucsea © apons against non-nuclear states will promote the erosion of the bloc 
structu:es and might have negative consequences for the cause of non-prolifer- 
ation. The desire of military and political leaders, who advocate a tougher 
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foreign policy line for the United States in the world arena, to retain nuclea: 
weapons as one of the main instruments of polit‘cs from a “position of strength” 
is apparently still lying at the basis of this approach. 


Therefore, if we sump~~ize the debates that are going on in the United States 
over the non-use of m._lear weapons and if we briefly assess the approach to 
this matter, we can draw the following conclusion: On the one hand, the 
United States cannot ignore the fact that the task of preventing the spread 

of nuclear weapons will necessitate immediate restrictions on their use against 
non-nuclear countries in order to give the latter less reason to acquire thea. 
Om the other hand, the desire of the United States to preserve the impact of 
these weapons as a military and diplomatic instrument and its preference for 
bloc politics will stand in the way of successive steps toward the adoption of 
unconditional pledges to not use these weapons. 


The ambiguous position of the United States became completely apparent during 
the international discussion of the non-use of nuclear weapons against non- 
nuclear states, when the USSR proposed the conclusion of the appropriate convention. 


To a considerable extent, the positive response of the non-nuclear countries to 
the Soviet statement forced even the United States to take steps in this direc- 
tion. On 12 June 1978, Secretary of State C. Vance read a presidential 
announcement which declared that “the United States will not initiate the use 
of nuclear weapons against any non-nuclear countries which have signed the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons or have made any kind of 
Similar, internationally binding promise to forgo the acquisition of nuclear 
explosive devices. The only exception will be cases in which attacks are made 
on the United States, its territory or armed forces, or on its allies, by 
states allied with a nuclear state or bound to a nuclear state in the execution 
Or development of this attack.” 


American officials clarified that this statement in no way disaffirmed Washington’ 
willingness to use nuclear weapons for the so-called defense of the United States’ 
allies in Europe and Asia. American experts who analyzed the White House state- 
ment stressed that this promise was not likely to have any kind of significant 
practical effect on the U.S. nuclear policy. According to the NEW YORK TIMES, 

the main purpose of the statement was to “reassure the developing countries 

which have expressed dissatisfaction with the present situation in which the 
nuclear powers are trying to force them to forgo the development of nuclea’ 
weapor.s while they themselves are reluctant to promise that these weapons will 
not be used against then.” 


The cuoviet Union regarded its statement at the special session of the UN General 
Assembly on disarmament as a point of departure for subsequent concrete steps 
toward the limitation and banning of nuclear weapons; its proposal that a formal 
agreement be concluded on stronger guarantees of the security of non-nuclear 
countries was one such step. The Soviet proposal pre’ sely set forth its 
principled position on the impermissibility, under any circumstances whatsoever, 
of the use of nuclear weapons by a power possessing these weapons against a 
state which does not possess them and does not allow other coumtries to deploy 
nuclear weapons on its territory. 
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According to the American position, on the other hand, it turns out that the 
United States could use nuclear weapons against this kind of state on the pre- 
text that this was being done in the interests of self-defense. The U.S. 
statement of 12 June 1978 seemed to specify the limits beyond which this nation 
has no intention of progressing. The desire of American ruling circles to 
retain as free a hand as possible in the use of nuclear weapons became partic- 
ularly apparent after the Soviet proposal of a convention on stronger guarantees 
of security for the non-nuclear states was submitted to the General Assembly 

for consideration. When this draft was being discussed in the UN First Committee, 
Washington's attitude was pointedly criticized by the non-nuclear states, which 
asked completely justifiable questions: Why were the American statements on 

the non-use of nuclear weapons accompanied by certain reservations? Why did 

tne United States disapprove of the idea of official treaty obligations? 


The signi*icance of the Soviet proposal for the security interests of the non- 
nuclear states was so obvious that the American representative did not dare to 
cast doubts 2 the idea of the convention and declared that the United States 
was willing to. continue discussing the question of security guarantees at 
various forums. 


Recent events have shown that it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
United States to combine its policy of accumulating nuclear weapons and keeping 
"a free hand” in their use with the need to prevent nuclear proliferation and 
reduce the risk of nuclear war. In today's world the situation is such that a 
precise choice must be made in favor of stronger intermational security and 
broader cooperation by the United States and the USSR in the area of nuclear 
disarmament, including the area of the restricted use of nuclear weapons 
against non-nuclear states. Otherwise, the danger of nuclear war will increase 
rather than decrease. 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL SYSTEM: PRESENT STATE AND NEW TRENDS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 45-57 


{Article by Z. A. Mal'kova! 


[Excerpt] Political Education--The intensification of the general crisis 

of capitalism, which has seized upon the very spiritual fabric of bourgeois 
society, has resulted in serious changes in the opinions, attitudes and 
views of youth. It has given rise to a phenomenon which specialists have 
described as a crisis of faith in the bourgeois sociopolitical system. 

This crisis has been recorded by many researchers. The debates engaged 

in by young people in connection with the American Picentennial showed that 
the younger generation has a fairly skeptical view of the existing economic 
and political system in the United States.3° 4-cording to Yankelovich's 
research, more than 90 percent of all young people believe that big business 
does not care about public well-being, more than 70 percent regard the 
American society as a racist one, more than 60 percent think U.S. parties 
need radical change, and so forth.°' The same study testifies that young 
people are now more and more likely to assess personality characteristics 
primarily on the basis of those which are associated with “privatism" or 

the isolation of the individual. In comparison to the previous decade, 
there is now less emphasis on qualities connected with respect for authority 
and the fulfillment of duties and obligations. 


The “privatism"” in the young people's frame of mind, in combination with 
the atmosphere of violence and brutality which is characteristic of American 
society, has increased the rate of crime, drug addiction and alcoholism 


among young people. 


The fact that young people are dropping out of the existing soctopolitical 
system is regarded as cause for serious worry by U.S. ruling circles. They 
have called for the reorientation of tlhe academic system and have advocated 


that all of its activities be subordinate to the objective of citizenship 
and political education. Whereas during the last decade, as former 
President G. Ford pointed out at a national conference of school principals, 
every effort was made to improve education in the natural sciences and 
mathematics, the main objective now is citizenship training. 24 
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The same idea can be found in greater detail in all of the reports of the 
national committees working on recommendations for school reform. They 
are unanimous in the opinion that the school's chief responsibility and 
priority field in the next 25 years will be the inculcation of students 
with a sense of duty and responsibility to society and respect for law and 
authority. “The most necessary reform in American education,” the recon- 
mendations note, “is a new and more effective step toward the development 


of respoggibility and good citizenship from kindergarten to secondary 
school.” 


Under the influence of these demands, the teaching of sociopolitical subjects 
is being reorganized as the basic means of political and ideological indoc- 
trination. New textbooks on history, geography, civics and sociology are 
filled with information included expressly for the purpose of arming the 
schoolchildren with arguments in favor of the capitalist system. 


An intensive search is being made for methods of exerting profourd influence 
on the emotional sphere of schoolchildren. Role playing, various kinds of 
dramatization, modeling and so forth are being widely used in the classroom. 


Anticommunist brainwashing takes up a considerable portion of the political 
and ideological indoctrination of schoolchildren. We know that the majority 
of states had already passed laws by the beginning of the 1960's to make 
courses on “communism” a compulsory part of the school curriculum for the 


purpose of “demong trating the evil and danger of communism...and methods 
of combating it." 


In this way, the anticommunist brainwashing of schoolchildren was sanctioned 
by law. The appropriate textbooks, teaching aids snd ;.-:edural literature 
made their appearance in the schools. In the 1970's t 2 were revised. 
Taking the changes in the political views and attitudes vf vouth into ac~- 
count, the authors of textbooks had to recognize some of the widely known 
scientific, technical and economic achievements of socialism. To compen- 
sate for these forced admissions, the authors are heaping one lie on top of 
another in the area of human rights, which has been moved to the forefront 
of ideological confrontation. Socialism is depicted as a gloomy totalitarian 
system in which democratic and political freedoms allegedly do not exist and 
which stifles and deforms the individual. 


The peaceful foreign policy of the Soviet State, aimed at the preservation 
of peace and public security, and malicious statements are made to the ef- 
fect that "Soviet expansion” is creating tension and international conflicts. 


The set of anticommunist theses has remained the same, and only the arguments 
and procedures have changed. With a view, in particular, to the growing 
distrust of youth, the authors of textbooks of the 1970's have tried to 
create the semblance of objectivity in the presentation of material. The 
latest textbooks and books for recommended reading are filled with slanderous 
accounts by “eye-witnesses of socialism'"--renegades who have been deported 


from our nation--or tendentiously gathered critical excerpts from the Soviet 
press. 
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Anticommunist cliches and stereotypes make up the basis on which students 
are being educated in the spirit of bourgeois citizenship. The bourgeois 
state is depicted as the most democratically organized government, giving 
the individual extensive rights and freedoms and requiring, in connection 
with this, energetic support. The American school is trying to overcome 

the mistrust and skepticism of youth by means of the “participation effect"-- 
that is, by involving schoolchildren in the activities of political institu- 
tions and campaigns and in various actions to “improve” the bourgeois 
society. It will agree to any cuts in general educational programs right 

up to the elimination of organized education for the sake of integrating 
the younger generation into the existing sociopolitical systea. 


For a long time, American education developed quite quickly. Favorable 
economic conditions aided in strengthening its material base. In terms of 
quantitative indicators and material supplies, the U.S. schools have stayed 
ahead of schools in many capitalist countries. To a certain degree, quanti- 
tative growth camouflaged the antidemocratic essence of the school. Quanti- 
tative data on the number of students and on average expenditures on education 


were absolutized by bourgeois specialists and publicized as the chief indicator 
of the educational system's “democratisn." 


The present era, which has made the quality of life a burning issue, has 
removed the quantitative camouflage from American education and has quite 
plainly revealed its antidemocratism. The 1970's brought eloquent proof of 
the school's inability to cope with the main task sct forth by social and 
technological progress--to provide all young people with the necessary condi- 
tions for well-balanced and all-round development. The American school is 
losing more and more of its teaching and developing functions. In its deal- 
ings with the children of workers, the school has not even carried out the 
most elementary tasks of providing them with solid skills in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. School activity is being directed toward political and 
ideological indoctrination. When it loses its humanistic purpose, it will 
become part of the state-monopoly mechanism for the regulation of human 
thought and behavior. 
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UNITED STATES AND THE MIDDLE EAST: AGAIN THE ‘POWER FACTOR" 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 58-60 


‘ 


[Article by N. D. Turkatenko] 


[Text] It became apparent long ago that the hasty actions taken by the 
imperialist powers as a result of an unexpected turn of events in any par- 
ticular region of the world generally shed additional light on the far- 
reaching plans the initiators of these actions have for the region. This 
completely applies to Washington's reaction to the revolution in Iran. 


When the era of detente began, many words were spoken in the American capital 
and several actions were taken which seemed to testify to Washington's recog- 
nition of the explosive situation in the Near and Middle East and to the 
willingness of the United States to help in achieving a fair and, consequently, 
lasting settlement. 


It is no secret to anyone that the interest taken in the state of affairs in 
the Near and Middle East by Washington and other Western capitals is due 
primarily to the petroleum reserves in this region. But it is one thing to 
enforce the kind of “stability” which would make it possible for the West to 
retain its access to this petroleum on terms convenient only for the Western 
monopolies and their clients, and quite another thing to promote real stabi- 
lity, under the conditions of which the people of the region will not be 
subjected to aggression, whether on the part of Israel or anyone else, and 
will be able to control their own resources and take part in international 
commodity exchange on egalitarian and mutually beneficial conditions. At 
one time it seemed that Washington had definitely arrived at the only correct 
conclusion: That it should not rely on the “power factor” but should promote 
precisely this kind of true stability and the achievement of a settlement in 
the Middle East with the aid of a Geneva conterence, with the participation 
of all concerned parties. This impression, however, was dispelled as a 
result of the United States’ more active attempts to create the kind of 
“balance of power” in the Near and Middle East which would neutralize the 
influence and role of the Arab countries that had won great victories in the 
course of their antifeudal and anti~imperialist revolutions. The major role 
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in this strategy was assigned to the shah‘s regime in Iran. The degree to 
which Washington relied on the shah's regime as a regional policeman became 
particularly apparent during the course of the revolution in Iran, when the 
entire world saw the excessively huge military and repressive machine that 
had been established in Iran by the United States and learned that it was 
virtually totally controlled by American military men and other “specialists.” 


The revolution in Iran proved quite conclusively that the shah's regime's 
practice of using its revenues from the merciless exploitation of the nation's 
petroleum resources by foreign monopolies for the excessive augmentation of 
military strength, according to Washington's instructions and with total 
contempt for the vital interests of millions of Iranians, had not only failed 
to strengthen this regime but had even contributed to its downfall. The plans 
2 cultivate a regional pro-imperialist “power center” and to maintain it under 
the protection of the shah‘s throne turned out to be built not only on petro- 
leum but also on sand. 


What conclusions did Washington draw from this? The conclusions seemed to be 
far from new, although they did have a certain element of “novelty.” This 
“novelty” would seem to consist primarily in the fact that the heads of the 
Pentagon and of the Department of Energy, which is just as closely related to 
the military-industrial complex, came to the fore, perhaps for the first time 
this blatantly, among the individuals responsible for U.S. policy-making in 
regard to the Near and Middle East. 


It was precisely Secretary of Defense H. Brown--immediately after the outcome 
of the events in Iran had been learned--who quickly made visits (in February 
of this year) to such Middle Eastern countries as Israel, Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan. We should stress the fact that this was the first time the head 
of the Pentagon had taken a trip to this region. 


Although H. Brown himself said little during this trip, reports in the press, 
including the American press, provides some idea of the direction in which the 
Middle Eastern policy of the United States is being pushed by the Pentagon 
and the monopolies backing it up. First of all, this line envisages the 
further reinforcement of regional pro-imperialist “centers of power” in the 
Middie East. 


According to press reports, during his visits to Israel, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt, the Pentagon chief “determined the needs” of these nations for American 
weapons and assured them that the weapons would be delivered in the “needed” 
quantities. 


The “maintenance of stability” in the region was also discussed. This would 

be “stability” which would allow the United States and the West in general to 
continue having access to Middle Eastern oil on terms maximally convenient for 
them. These ambitions were dictated by the consequences of the events in Iran, 
but they were concealed by discussions of the need to oppose the "Soviet menace” 
and “communist infiltration.” 
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Another topic of dicussion was the plan to put together a bloc--with the “silent 
consent” of Israel--uniting the United States, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and, pos- 
sibly, Somalia and the Sudan to “fight against subversive actions.” It is 
assumed, France’s LE MONDE wrote, that this kind of “regional grouping” could 
make use of such advantages as American technology (read: weapons--N.T.), 

Saudi Arabia's financial strength and Egypt's human resources. 


There are obvious signs here of the previous and, let us point out, ineffective 
“Iranian alternatives,” but now the “burden” of policing the region would be 
shared by Israel and several other countries, such as Egypt. The Egyptian 
leadership hastened to “prove worthy of this honor.” As soon as the Pentagon 
chief left the Middle East, the news arrived that Egypt had sent a military 
“mission™ to the emirate of Oman, where the people were waging a struggle 
against the feudal regime of Sultan Qabus, to take the place of the Iranian 
troops that had been recalled from that zone. 


In order to guarantee the appropriate “political backaround"” for the imple- 
mentation of the plans discussed during Brown's trip, Washington is pushing 
the Camp David bargain. 


But these plans are far from the only thing on Washington's mind and they are 
apparently not even the most important things. This most important thing was 
quite frankly discussed by H. Brown himself soon after his return to Washington. 
In a television speech, the U.S. war department head essentially announced the 
intended, so to speak, full-scale restoration of the “power factor” as the 

main basis of support for U.S. policy in the Middle East. In particular, Brown 
said that the United States has a vital interest in unimpeded deliveries of 

oil from the Middle East. To protect this “vital interest," the United States 
will take any valid (?) measures, including the use of its military strength. 


Secretary of Energy J. Schlesinger (who was once also secretary of defense) 
expressed his views even more frankly. He announced the United State's inten- 
tion to “expand its military presence” in the Middle East. The guarantee of 
uninterrupted supplies of oil from the Middle East, the secretary said when 

he appeared on the television program "Meet the Press,” is of vital importance 
to the United States. To protect the U.S. interests, Schlesinger went on, the 
United States will take any necessary action, including the use of armed force. 
He also announced that the deployment of additional American armed troops in 
the Middle East is already being considered in Washington. 


One question naturally arises over and over again: From whom does Washington 
intend to “protect” Middle Eastern petroleum resources? There can only be one 
answer: from the legal owners of the petroleum--from the people of the Arab 
countries. 


The events of recent years have conclusively proved that, undixy present condi- 
tions, the policy of confrontation, reliance on the “power factor” in inter- 
national relations and the practice of filling--to overflowirg, one might 
Say-~-any particular country or any particular region with the latost weapons-- 
are not the most reliable way of creating stability or, in other words, creating 
a non-explosive situation. 
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The means of achieving a lasting settlement in the Middle East have been known 
for a long time. These include the cessation of Israeli aggression against 
the Arab states and the withdrawal of Israel from all of the territories 
occupied by it in 1967; the achievement of an all-encompassing agreement with 
the participation of all concerned parties, and not separate deals like the 
Camp David bargain; recognition of the Palestinian people's right to establish 
their own state; the renunciation of any kind of foreign intervention in the 
domestic affairs of nations in this region; total recognition of the right 

of people in the region to control their own resources in such a way as to 
overcome their centuries-old underdevelopmert and poverty. 


Washington's emphasis on the “power factor" cannot contribute in any way to 
a settlement achieved by these means. On the contrary, it will only compli- 
cate its achievement and make the situation in the Middle East even more 
explosive. 


It is naturally also profoundly alarming that increasingly loud statements 
are being heard in Washington, alleging that the United States “has been 
forced” to revise its policy in the Near and Middle East, making it “tougher,” 
by the fact that detente has supposedly “proved ineffective” in this region 
and has supposedly escalated “destabilizing tendencies” there. Statements 

of this kind can only be described as the latest obvious plot against detente. 
It is precisely detente that has shown a way to remove the fuse from the 
“Middle Eastern bomb.” The interests of detente, as General Secretary of 

the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet L. I. Brezhnev said in his replies to the questions of TIME magazine, 
“are in no way contradicted by the struggle of the Arab peoples for the return 
of lands which belong to them but have been seized by Israel and for the right 
of the Palestinians to set up a state of their own, or by the actions of those 
who support these legitimate demands of the Arabs. It is those who support 
the aggressor, encouraging the expansionist cravings, that are acting contrary 
to the interests of detente in the Middle East.” 


The results of the U.S. secretary of defense's trip and the statements made 
by him and the secretary of energy, which indicate the intention to place 
even more emphasis on the “power factor” in U.S. policy in the Near and Middle 
East, can face the people of this region and international detente with new 
dangers. 
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PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES AND INFLATION BURDEN 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 61-67 


{Article by Yu. I. Bobrakov] 


[Text] In January of vach year, the President sends his traditional messages 
to the U.S. Congress--on the “State of the Union,” the budget and the economy. 
The documents sent this January, however, were not altogether customary. In 
the first place, this was a kind of milestone, marking the end of the first 
half of the Carter Administration's term in office and the beginning of the 
second half. In the second place, the need to combat inflation was perhaps 
emphasized more strongly in these messages than ever before. Inflation has 
become chronic, and in 1978 it became even more pronounced, winning the title 
of “mortal internal enemy” and forcing the administration to come forward as 
early as October with a “special” and, one might say, emergency anti-inflation 
program. 


We will remind our readers that in this program, the government renounced its 
plans to stimulate economic growth and even took the risk of an economic 
“recession” in 1979 for the sake of success in the struggle to slow down the 
rise in prices, which had already approached the double-digit level. In his 
January messages, the President adhered to this line and called the fight 
against inflation the nation's most urgent economic problem and the govern- 
ment’s chief economic policy objective. His State of the Union Message 
contains an appeal to “fight with renewed strength against the continuous 
inflation that has beon tormenting the nation for more than a decade and is 
causing it incalculable harm.... This is a heavy burden for all Americans, 
but for the poor, the sick and the aged inflation is a catastrophe.” This 
matter also took up a considerable portion of the budget message and almost 
all of the President's economic report. The first document stresses that if 
the danger of inflation “cannot be avoided, it will seriousiy disrupt our 





l. This program is analyzed in detail in the report by Yu. I. Bobrakov, 
“The Administration s New Economic Measures,” in Issue No 2 for 1979-- 


Editor's note. 











economy and undermine the material well-being of our society.” in the second 
document, the reduction of the rate of inflation is called the “chief econosic 
objective.” 


“Throughout 1976," President Carter said, “the problem of inflation in the 
United States became more critical. Retail prices rose by approximately 

9 percent; this siqnificantly exceeded the 1977 figure of 6.75 percent.” 

The following were listed among the factors contributing to the acceleration of 
the inflationary rise in prices: difficulties in the shipment of produce, 
which were due to the cold winter and which caused food prices to rise; the 
declining value of the dollar in currency markets, which caused the prices of 
imported goods to rise; the rise in the interest rates on bank loans; various 
government bills and regulations, which were passed in recent years and had 
the collective effect of pushing prices up even more. The President defined 
the decline in the growth rate of labor productivity as a factor stimulating 
inflationary processes. “For the last 10 years, the growth rate of labor 
productivity in our nation has constantly declined. At the end of 1977 and 
throughout the year of 1978, this decline took on serious dimensions. Last 
year the productivity of our economy increased by less than 1 percent.” 
Carter pointed out the ruinous effects of increasing inflation on the nation's 
economic and social organism. He said: “The future is always uncertain, and 
we are never able to control it completely. But when the purchasing power of 
the dollar--the criterion we use as a guide when we make our plans-~-suf fers 

a severe and wipredictable decline, we lose one more opportunity to determine 
our own future. We should not be surprised at the accompanying decline of 
faith in the government and in our social institutions.” 


The President called the fight against inflation the main objective of the 
administration's economic and budget policy for the near future. A second 
objective will be the process of rigid economy--in budgeting, in carrying out 
programs and in using resources. “At a time when the growth of labor produc- 
tivity has slowed down,” the President said, “waste, insufficient profitability 
and the incorrect choice of priorities are particularly intolerable.” He drew 
a direct connection between the de-escalation of inflation and the restriction 
of economic growth rates. 


The third objective was set forth as a kind of declaration: “We will not 
strive to relieve inflation at the expense of the most vulnerable members of 
our society--the underprivileged, the aged and those who have particular dif- 
ficulty finding jobs even under the conditions of high employment.” In other 
words, by making this promise the administration hoped to take the edge off 
the criticism of its anti-inflation policy, which has put the main burden of 
the fight against inflation on the shoulders of the low-income strata. 


The fourth objective of the anti-inflation policy was declared to be “strength- 
ening the position of the dollar” with consideration for the fact that “the 
United States represents an extremely important element of the closely inter- 
related world economy.” 
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“The firm, strict and universal application of the principle of tax, budget, 
credit and monetary restraint” was called the most important element of the 
anti-inflation program in the messages. Strict control over federal spending 
was promised, as well as steps to ensure that these expenditures would increase 
by less than 1 percent in real terms in the 1980 fiscal year and that the 
budget deficit would be considerably reduced. 


The President assured Americans that the government's policy of tax and budget 
“restraint” would be accompanied by a “firm and well-planned course of limited 
credit and monetary policy, which will be conducted by the board of directors 
of the Federal Reserve System,” and that this kind of wiited, mutually comple- 
mentary course of the administration and the Central Bank would help the 
economy to acquire some degree of stability. 


This is what the President's estimated federal budget for the nex* 5 years 
looks like (in billions of dollars, fiscal years): 








1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

actual est. est. est. est. 
Income 402 456 503 577 653 
Expenditures 451 493 532 578 615 
Balance -49 -37 -29 -l 38 
Preliminary allocations 502 560 616 651 696 





“The Budget of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 1960," p 4. 


These data indicate that expenditures in fiscal year 1980 are expected to be 
7.7 percent higher than in 1979, while the deficit is supposed to decrease to 
29 billion dollars in 1980, to 1 billion to 1981 and to be replaced by a 
considerable positive balance in 1962. But this budgetary distribution is 
based on the assumption that the econamy will develop more or less “normally” 
and that if there should be a decline in economic growth rates, it will be 
negligible and will not evolve into a recession. Government economists based 
their forecests on a slight decline in economic growth rates in 1979 which 
will give rise to only a slight rise in wemployment~--up to 6.2 percent (it 
is now around 6 percent). By the end of 1979 and throughout 1960, it will 
remain, in their opinion, on approximately the same level. At the same time, 
the rate of inflation is supposed to decrease from 10 percent to 6 percent. 
But will economic reality correspond to the administration's forecast? 


“This optimistic forecast,” according to the NEW YORK TIMES, “will allow the 
President to keep the federal budget deficit at around 29 billion dollars in 
fiscal year 1960. But if the forecasts are wrong and a recession does begin 
prior to the end of fiscal year 1980, the deficit could increase to 40 billion.” 
It is already quite apparent that there is a huge discrepancy between the levels 
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of preliminary allocations and actual budget expenditures in the draft budget: 
Evidently the administration believes it is probable that the situation might 
cali for intensive spending. The estimated increase in the federal debt is 
also striking: It was 709.1 billion dollars in fiscal year 1977, 780.4 billion 
in 1978, 839.1 billion in 1979 (according to estimates) and it is expected to 
total 898.9 billion in 1960. 


Carter wrote the following in his message on the budget: “The expenditures I 
am recommending are expressly intended to solve the most important probless 
of our nation.... Limited spending...means that in some spheres of activity, 
the goverment will simply be unable to do as much as it did in the past. 
Real sacrifices will be unavoidable if we wish to overcome inflation.” 


The “real sacrifices” specified in the draft budget, however, will not be 
suffered in all spheres cf activity. The continued constant growth, even in 
real terms, in military expenditures is planned for several years in advance. 
Here are the official figures (in billions of dollars, fiscal years). 





1976 1979 1980 1961 





105.1 114.5 125.8 137.0 





Within the space of just 3 years--from 1978 through 198l--military expenditures 
are supposed to increase by 32 billion dollars, and budget allocation for mili- 
tary purposes (total alloca@ions specify spending limits) will increase even 
more: from 116.5 billion dollars in 1978 to 145.7 billion in 1981 and 155.7 
billion in, 1962. 


Therefore, the draft federal budget stipulates a further increase in military 
spending, although this completely contradicts the declared goals of the 
government's anti-inflation policy and, on the contrary, will certainly become 
a factor complicating their attainment. In spite of the fact that the list 
of “national requirements” in the budget message mentions the consolidation 
of peace and security through arms limitation, the section on “National 
Defense” in general looks like a catalog of programs for reinforcing the 
American military machine. These include an “extensive program of work, from 
1979 on, to Gevelop a large intercontinental ballistic missile with heightened 
strike accuracy,” the development of the Trident submarine complex, the pro- 
G@uction of air-based winged missiles, the purchase of many new types of 
conventional weapons and an increase of 18 percent between 1976 and the end 
of 1980 in expenditures on projects involving the use of atomic energy for 
“defense” purposes. 


The draft budget envisages a considerable increase in allocations for scientific 
research and development. “Even at a time of restrained budget growth,” the 
President said, “the government must continue giving support to science as a 
long-term capital investment in the nation's future.” The most significant 
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incre=se in fiscal year 1980 is planned for the financing of space research 
programs. These expenditures should total 7.9 billion dollars, or 12 percent 
more than in 1979. 


The draft budget envisages a considerable increase in expenditures on “space 
science and research” (part of the space research program). These expenditures 
are supposed to total 672 million dollars in 1980 (15 percent higher than the 
1979 figure) and 778 million in 1982 (33 percent higher than the 1979 figure). 
The first experimental orbital flight of the Space Shuttle is planned for this 
year (regularly scheduled flights are expected to start in 1981). In his 
budget message, the President reported: "When the fleet of shuttles begins 
Operating, it will take the place of virtually all carriers of one-time use 
that are now being used by the Department of Defense and NASA. Four orbital 
shuttle vehicles are expeccvced to satisfy civilian and military needs throughout 
the 1960's.” In the area of space research, several project’ are planned: 

the launching of solar space vehicles, the development of a special cosmic 
telescope and its launching on a shuttle vehicle in 1983, and others. Particular 
attention has been given to the financing of “demonstration projects” in the 
practical use of space technology (for purposes of agriculture, communications 
and so forth). The sum allocated for these purposes in fiscal year 1960 is 
420 million dollars (a growth rate of 13 percent), and in 19862 it will rise 

to 505 million (an increase of 36 percent). 


The problem of supplying the nation with energy is given a considerable amount 
of space in the messages. “In view of our dependence on foreign petroleum,” 
the President admitted, “we will still have to risk the danger of interruptions 
in deliveries, just as we did 5 years ago. It is extremely important that we 
continue to implement an effective national energy program to reduce our need 
for foreign oil and protect us against the dangerous consequences of interrup- 
tions in its supply.” Budget expenditures on energy supplies in the 1980 fiscal 
year have been set at 4.4 billion dliars, which is slightly iower thin the 
1979 level (4.9 billion) but higher than the 1978 level (4 billion). tiome chums 
have been specified in expenditure patterns. Great importance is being attached 
to the problem of working out ways of using solar energy. The goverment plans 
to increase expenditures on research and development in this field by 40 percent 
in comparison to the 1979 figure. These expenditures (including tax ieductions 
connected with the use of solar energy) should exceed 800 million dollars. The 
Graft budget also draws attention to problems in the more effective use of 
uranium, environmental protection and the more effective disposal of nuclear 
waste. 


In spite of all this, it is completely obvious that the principles of “budget 
restraint” and “strict economy,” set forth in the presidential messages, 

apply, just as in the past, mainly to social programs: There have been cuts 

in these in several fields. For example, federal expenditures on educatiwn, 
vocational training, job placement and “social services” are to be cut by 

446 million dollars--down to 30.2 billion dollars. For example, the cuts in 
the vocational training program are justified by the rise in employment during 
the last 2 years and the slight decrease in unemployment. Nonetheless, although 
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vocational training and job placement programs have been broadened in recent 


years, they only cover, as we know, a fairly negligible portion of the under- 
privileged strata. 


In connection with the exacerbation of public health problems, largely connected 
with the rising cost of medical treatment (hospital costs alone have more than 
tripled in the last 10 years), the draft budget stipulates a slight, although 
almost negligible, increase in expenditures in this field. The gcvernment, 

the budget message promises, is working on a naticria2l health plan as an aid 

in satisfying the most urgent needs of the population for these services. 


The budget message stresses the importance of steps to improve the civil service 
system and the budget programming system. This is the first time, Carter wrote, 
that this document reflects the institution of a budget planning system for 

3 years, to which "I resorted for better control over the long-range conse- 
quences and tencaencies of government policy.... To increase efficiency in the 
private sector, the government will cance. unnecessary regulations wherever 
possible and will reduce bureaucratic red tape to a minimum.... A greater 
effort will be made to reduce the overgrown paperwork burden." In a purely 
declarative form, the President noted the need for more intensive struggle 
against the inefficient use of financial resources and against abuses of power 
and corruption in the federa: bureaucracy. No specific meusures of any kind 
in this area were proposed. 


The general impression is that the draft federal budget submitted to the 
Congress for fiscal year 1980 is marked by the administration's attempts to 
maneuver and to obtain a certain “economic effect” without resorting to any 
radical solutions or measures which might harm the administration's prestige, 
particularly in connection with the approaching presidential election of 1980. 


Commenting on the draft budget, the American press has noted that it. does not 
propose any kind of new approach and is a document which contains more ndirect 
maneuvers and measures for deviating from federal policy than new guidelines. 


Por example, budgetary “restraint” is regarded simply as one of the components 
of the anti-inflation program. Carter regards his proposed system of voluntary 
wage and price ceilings as ar. “absolutely essential” element of this program. 
These “voluntary ceilings” envisage an average increase of no more than 

7 percent a year in wages. At the same time, businessmen have been advised 

to “see to it” that the average increase in the prices of their products stays 
“at a mininuwa of half a percent” below the average rate of increase in 1976-1977 
(we wil) remind our readers that the inflationary rise in prices at that time 

in the United States was fluctuating between much higher figures--from slightly 
below 10 percent to 12 percent a year). The interaction of the course of 

budget “restraint” and voluntary wage and price ceilings is supposed to “provide 
real opportunities for a successful fight against inflation.” 


Past experience has shown, however, that the government's use of various kinds 
of voluntary “guidelines” in the restriction of price increases has been inef- 
fective and has not stopped the inflationary wave from mounting in the economy. 
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Commenting on the view of experts in regard to the government's latest program, 
the U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT remarked: "Not one of them has any particular 
faith in the administration's ability to curb inflation with the aid of voiun- 
tary price and wage ceilings. For this reason the experts expect this program 
of voluntary control to be replaced with a program of mandatory control... 

in 1979." 


A report of the Presive"*'s Council of Economic Advisers contains the projected 
economic indicators fc: the next 5 years (1979-1983), according to which the 
real increase in the gross national product will be 2.2 percent in 1979, 3.2 
percent in 1980, 4.6 percent in 1981, 4.6 percent in 1982 and 4.2 percent in 
1993. According to the objectives set in the 1978 law "On Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth” (Humphrey-Hawkins Act), unemployment in the nation should 
drop to 4 peicent in 1983 and the rate of increase in consumer goods prices 
should drop to 3 percent. The council also noted that the full employment 

act gives the Pr-sident the right to “change the projected dates .or the 
attainment of these goals if he deems this kind of change necessary." Conse- 
quently, the official 5-year economic objectives contained an element of 
uncertainty from the very beginning. 


The President called foreign economic policy one of the components of the anti- 
inflation program. It should interact with domestic economic policy and 
contribute to the attainment of its goal of reduced inflation. In his eco- 
nomic report to the Congress, the President called the sharp decline in the 
exchange rate of the dollar in currency markets in 1978 a direct result cf 

the United States’ negative balance of trade. Last year the government took 
several measures to reduce this negative balance and to strengthen the inter- 
national position of the dollar. One of the main goals of the new energy act 
passed by Congress in October is the reduction of oil imports. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has also implemented a program to stimulate exports, strengthen the 
nation's position in foreign trade and increase its share in world exports. 
These measures have had a definite impact, and in the last months of 1978 

the growth rate of exports began to exceed the growth rate of the nationa’ 
products. The measures taken in November to prop up the exchange rate of 

the ¢>ollar, in combination with the high rise in bank interest rates within 
the nation, contributed to a slight, although almost negligible, rise in the 
exchange rate of the dollar in international markets. The President took 
advantage of this situation in his messagi.s by stressing the importance of 

the resolution of foreign trade problems and the reinforcement of the position 
of the dollar as elements of the fight against inflation. 


Therefore, the budget measures and other steps proposec in the January messages 
to the Congress represent the latest stage in the administration's anti- 
inflation program which began in the fall of 1978. The course that has been 
chosen,however, involves risks and might bring the administrution only a 
limited quantity of the “dividends” it expects. In reference to this program, 
Chase Manhattan Bank experts said: "The year of 1979 could be a rigorous test 
of President Carter's determination to make the fight against inflation his 
highest economic priority. The rate of unemployment, which has recently 
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amounted to around 6 percent, could rise to 7 percent or higher even with 
just moderate recession. This would necessitate an increase in government 
expenditures and would thereby threaten the anti-inflation program in itself 
and the policy of strengthening the position of the dollar.” 


It should be noted that the beginning of 1979 was marked by a new sharp rise 
in prices. In January, prices rose by 1.3 percent--that is, at an annual 
rate of 15.6 percent. This rise, according to the WALL STREET JOURNAL, was 
“the most dramatic in more than 4 years and was so broad in scope that it 
took some analysts by surprise.” American economists have had to adjust their 
annual price increase predictions. For example, whereas the rise in food 
prices in 1979 was previously projected at a level of 8-9 percent, economists 
now predict a 10-percent increase. Therefore, there is ample reason to doubt 
whether the goals set in the anti-inflation program are realistic. 


The matter does not lie so much, however, in possible errors in government 
policy as in the spontaneous nature of the capitalist economy itself, which 
is not effectively influenced at all by the “stabilizing” measures of the 


bourgeois government. 
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RESULTS OF THE AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE TALKS 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKIA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 67-72 


{Article by A. V. Krutskih] 


{Text} In a joint statement published on 31 December 1978 after the conclusion 
of the American-Philippine talks on U.S. bases, which had been going on for 
more than 3 years in all, declared that the two sides had agreed to make 
several important amendments in the agreement of 1947. The amendments were 
formally recorded by an exchange of notes in Manila on 7 January 1979. 


The question of the status of military bases on Philippine territory was one 
of the unsolved foreign policy problems inherited by the Democratic Administra- 
tion from its predecessor. When he took office, J. Carter did not immediately 


insist on the resumption of the American-Philippine talks which had broken off 
in 1976.2 The new administration decided to investigate Philippine demands and 


work out its own position with consideration for the goals and purposes of U.S. 
policy in Asia and the present balance of power in this zone. 


When Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs R. Holbrooke 
made an official visit to the Philippines in April 1977, he announced on his 
arrival in Aanila that he had not come for the purpose of resuming the talks 

on the new treaty on military bases, but to get a "first-hand look at the 
Situation.” 


At the same ‘ime that R. Holbrooke was in the Philippines, an American congres- 
sional delegation, headed by Chairman L. Wolff of the Subcommittee on Asian 
and Pacific Affairs of the House Committee on International Relations, was 
also there on the same kind of “fact-finding mission.” 


During their stay in the Philippines, R. Holbrooke anc the congressmen visited 
the American bases of Subi~ Bay and Clark Field and talked with President 

F. Marcos of the Philippines and other top-level Philippine officials, including 
Minister of Foreign Affairs C. Romulo and Minister of National Defense J. Enrile. 





1. See SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA No 7, 1977, pp 72-78. 
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During these talks, and later in an interview granted after the talks, 

L. Wolff stressed the United States’ intention to preserve its “interests 
in Asia and maintain close contact with this part of the world.” According 
to Wolff, FP. Marcos expressed the hope that an agreement “satisfactory to 
both sides” could be worked out and that Clark PField and Subic Bay would 
“remain American bases in the future.” 


During the compilation of a series of so-called review memoranda for President 
J. Carter, a group cf officials on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
headed by R. Mantell, prepared a special report for the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Assistance, then headed by Senator H. Humphrey. The study undertaken 
by R. Mantell, which was published at the beginning of April 1977 in the form 
of a report by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was to form the basis 
of the U.S. approach to the issue of military bases, not only the bases in 
the Philippines but all overseas bases in general. 


The report contained a detailed description of the development of American- 
Philippine negotiations in 1976 and various data on each American base located 
om these islands. The authors of the report called for a reassessment of 
American national interests and military needs in Southeast Asia for the 
purpose of determining the degree to which the United States actually needed 
its bases in the Philippines. In particular, it was proposed that the United 
States could give up the air force base at Clark Field if the Philippine Govern- 
ment should bargain for excessively high rental fees in the new agreement. 
Other bases could serve as equivalent substitutes for Clark Field. For 
example, according to the authors of the report, in the event of “extraordi- 
nary circumstances in Korea,” the two tactical squadrons of F-4 bombers at 
Clark Field could operate fiom a base on Guam or reserve bases on Tinian or 
Saipan in the Marianas. At the same time, the report stressed that it would 
be important for the United States to retain the right to use the Subic Bay 
naval base and its neighboring naval air force base, Kubi Point, with its 
squadron of antisubmarine F-3 planes patrolling Southeast Asia and the 

Indian Ocean. The reasoning behind this recommendation was the thesis that 
these bases are extremely necessary for the deployment of the U.S. 7th Fleet 
and will continue to play « substantial role in safequarding the American 
military presence in Asia. 


The publication of the Senate report and of news reports on the missions of 
R. Holbrooke and L. Wolff gave new impetus to the heated debates going on in 
Washington over the wisdom of keeping the bases in the Philippines. 


According to the Pentagon, a decision to even partially curtail operations on 
Philippine bases, in light of the loss of the United States’ previous military 
positions in Indochina, its departure from its previous bases in Thailand, the 
withdrawal of American military personnel from Taiwan and the administration's 
new plan for the gradual withdrawal] of American ground troops from South Korea, 
could be interpreted by the United States’ opponents and allies in the Pacific 
as 4 sign of weakness and evidence of a continuous “post-Vietnam retreat” by 
the United States from Asia. This interpretation of Americans plans and 
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interests in this part of the world, the Pentagon strategists arjzued, would 
motivate the United States* partners in varbus blocs and pro-American groups 
in the Southeast Asian countries to expand foreign political ties, right up 
to the investigation of the “possibility of convergence” with the socialist 
States. These strategists were particularly concerned about the pogsible 
impact of the curtailment of the U.S. military presence in the Philippines 
on the domestic policy and international positions of the United States’ 
main ally in Asia--Japan. According to a report in the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW, the Pentagon feels that a U.S. depar.ure from the Philippine bases 
could put the Japanese Government in a position in which it would have to 
build up its own armed forces, and this would have a negative effect on the 
domestic political situation in Japan and on Japan's relations with the 
Southeast Asian countries, which fear a revival of Japanese militarism. Ail 
of this would ultimately have a negative effect on the American-Japanese 
military and political alliance. 


The Pentagon also assigns its bases in the Philippines an important role in 
the maintenance of American armed forces and facilities in the Indian Ocean, 
particularly the bases on Diego-Garcia. Moreover, they are also assigned an 
important role in the plans for direct military intervention in the Middle 
East in the event of escalation of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is assumed, 
for example, that if the United States will not be permitted to use European 
airfields for the delivery of military equipment to the Middle East, as was 
the case in the past, the U.S. Air Force will be able to build an “air bridge” 
through the “back door"--from the Philippines to the base on Die~-Garcia, 
and from there to the zone of hostilities. 


The supporters of power diplomacy also feel that any cuts in the U.S. military 
presence in the Philippines will be a “destabilizing factor” in the Pacific 
and could change the “balance of power” there in ways inconvenient for 
Washington by creating a “military vacuum” in this strategically important 
region--a vacuum which, they say, other powers would try to fill. 


The considerable significance of U.S. bases in the Philippines for the safe- 
guarding of U.S. positions on Taiwan (ever since the normalization of American- 
Chinese relations) is also underscored. In this connection, Washington 
officials give consideration to the fact that Beijing actually consented to 

the maintenance of American bases in the Philippines in line with its general 
view of imperialist military and political blocs and military bases as a 

means of counteracting the peaceful policy of the USSR. 


The extremely multifaceted role assigned to U.S. bases .n the Philippines is 
also attested to by the fact that, in connection with the events in Iran, it 
was precisely from Subic Bay that a detachment of U.S. naval forces, with the 
“Constellation” aircraft carrier in the lead, prepared to sail to the Persian 
Gulf, although Washington ultimately decided not to make a show of strength 
directly on the Iranian coastline. In February, when Chinese chauvinist 
groups launched an aggressive war against Vietnam, the United States again 
used its bases in the Philippines--this time an attack aircraft carrier was 
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sent to the South China Sea for the obvious purpose of flying the American 
flag near the Vietnamese coast. These maneuvers by the U.S. Navy, using 
the bases on the Philippines as a support point, are putting the Philippine 
Side in an extremely awkward position. A joint communique signed by the 
leaders of the SRV and the Philippines on 12 July 1976 stated that the two 
sides had agreed “to not allow any foreign state the use of their territory 
as a base for overt or covert aggression and intervention against the other 
side or against other countries in this region.” 


Those who advocate the dismantling of U.S. bases in the Philippines believe 
that, in light of the course of events in this region, one fine day the bases 
might be converted from a means of military support for Washington's Asian 
strategy into a means of involving the United States in dangerous conflicts. 


By the fall of 1977, Washington's official position on the issue of the bases 
in the Philippines had been worked out to such a degree that R. Holbrooke was 
sent to Manila for preliminary consultations with the Philippine leaders. 


Soon afterward, a task force was set up to settle differences of opinion 
between the United States and the Philippines on a number of specific 
questions connected with the practical use of the bases. In this task force, 
the American side was represented by L. Stahl, provisional U.S. charge 
d'affaires in the Philippines, Rear Admiral T. Kilklein and Major-General 

F. Poston, and the Philippine side was represented by Deputy Minister of 
Poreign Affairs J. Ingles, Deputy Minister of National Defense I. Castro and 
Deputy Minister of Justice C. Macaraig. At the end of September, the group 
was supposed to begin discussing the system for guarding the perimeter of 
the bases, * customs control. the distribution of drinking water and so forth. 


The consultations were called “productive” by both sides. They agreed that 
“summit-level" negotiations would begin after the new U.S. ambassador to the 
Philippines arrived in Manila. 


At the end of September and the beginning of October 1977, another preliminary 
exchange of opinions between the Philippines and the United States in regard 
to the American bases took place. 


Official American-Philippine negotiations were resumed in Manila in November 1977. 
The U.S. delegation was headed by D. Newsom, American ambassador to the 
Fhilippines. The Philippines were represented by Minister of National Defense 

J. Enrile, Minister of Justice V. Santos, acting Minister of Foreign Affairs 

J. Ingles and Solicitor General E. Mendoza. 





2. The system set up by the American command to guard the perimeter of the 
bases has long been the object of profound dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Filipinos. The Philippine authorities have directed the attention of 
the American military administration several times to cases in which 
American guards have treated Filipinos in this zone with unwarranted 
brutality. They frequently set their dogs on them and there have even 
been cases involving the murder of Philippine citizens. 
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The new rourd of negotiations ended at the beginning of January 1978, after 
several meetings between F. Marcos and R. Holbrooke. At these meetings, the 
two sides agreed to change the form of the treaty on the American use of 
Philippine military bases. They decided that they would not sign a new agree- 
ment, but would simply amend the existing one. The Carter Administration 
explained its motives for doing this by declaring that agreements reached in 
this manner would go into effect immediately, since there would be no need 

to submit them to Congress for ratification. 


In May 1978, the question of the specific amendments to be added to the agree- 
ment on the status of American bases was discussed when Philippine President 
F. Marcos met with U.S. Vice-President W. Mondale. 


A convention on the status of American military bases on Philippine territory 
was legalized in the beginning of 1979 in the form of “amendments” and additions 
to the 1947 agreement. This document clearly indicates that Manila was not 
able to win any substantial concessions from the United States. The funda- 
mental structure of the original military and political interrelations imposed 
by Washington has essentially remained unchanged. 


The main points of the “compromise” that was worked out are the following. 


The United States reaffirmed its recognition of Philippine sovereignty over 
the territory on which American military bases and facilities are located. 
Above all, these are the gigantic air force base at Clark Field, the Subic 
Bay naval base, the San Miguel communications station, the Kubi Point 

air force base, the Crow-Velly-Wallace base and the Camp John Hay rest and 
recreation base for American servicemen. As a symbol of this recognition, a 
Philippine commander will be appointed at each base along with an American 
commander, and the Philippine flag will now wave alongside the American one. 


The territory of the bases will be reduced when areas wnused by the Americans 
are transferred over to the Philippines: The territory of Clark Field in 
central Luzon will be reduced from 52,000 hectares to 45,000, and the terri- 
tory ~f Subic Bay will decrase from 18,000 hectares to 11,000. Philippine 
troops will be responsible for the “perimeter defense of the bases,” as well 
as the security of territories occupied by U.S. forces. 


From now on, the American-Philippine agreement on the bases will be reviewed 
every 5 years. 


No matter how the Philippine side pushed for the Philippine base commander's 
unconditional right to veto any decision by the American communder which 
could have important consequences for Philippine security, the functions and 
prerogatives of Philippine base commanders were never defined precisely. It 
is clear, however, that all control over combat operations launched from the 
territory of the bases is still in the hands of the United States. In one 
amendment, the Philippines also had to formally record their obligation to 
guarantee the United States a free hand in any combat operations within the 
boundaries of these bases. 
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When the question of compensation for leasing the territory? was discussed, 

the Pilipinos had to accept the American side's promise to “make every 

effort” to obtain Congress’ agreement to give the Philippines military and 
economic assistance and credit for the purchase of weapons in the amount of 
500 million dollars over a 5-year period, of which 50 million will be allocated 
for direct military assistance, 250 million for military deliveries on credit, 
and 200 million for “assistance in safeguarding security.” This sum is 


envisaged in addition to U.S. economic aid to the Philippines, which totaled 
80 million dollars in 1979. 


The question of who would have jurisdiction over American servicemen was not 
decided either. Each side adhered to its own point of view. 


In Washington the “compromise” that was reached in the talks with the 
Philippines met with satisfaction. During his stay in Manila in January 1979 
with another delegation of American congressmen, L. Wolff stressed the 
particular importance of the agreement reached on the amendments as “con- 
firmation of the United States’ intention to remain the largest military 
power in East Asia.” For his part, the State Department representative 
declared that the Philippine bases “are of great significance for the United 
States’ ability to extend American combat strength throughout the Pacific." 


As for the Filipinos, they are aware in general that Washington has purely 
and simply imposed its will on Manila once again, even if this has been done 
under the guise of “more flexible compromise policy.” For example, prominent 
political correspondent T. Valencia had the following to say in the Manil 
DAILY EXPRESS newspaper: “The American bases signify restrictions on our 
national independence and sovereignty. The Americans wish to dictate our 
actions in our own domestic affairs--exclusively in the economic and political 
interests of the United States and to its benefit. In other words, the main- 
tenance of American military bases signifies that we are essentially under 
military and political domination by Washington.... If we wish to be inde- 
pendent, we must fight to free ourselves of these bases.” 


The complete dismantling of all U.S. military bases, this legacy of the days 
of American colonial domination in the Philippines, has been Gemanded by the 
nation's National Alliance of Youth Organizations, which has around 10 million 
members. 


The “compromise” imposed by the United States, according to the Philippine 
BULLETIN TODAY newspaper, in no way excludes the possibility that the American 
military presence will continue to be a pressing political problem in the 
Philippines in the near future. 
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3. The Philippine side believes that the rental paid for the bases should not 
be any lower than the rents the United States is paying or has agreed to 
pay to other countries in similar cases (for 5 years): 1.2 billion dollars 
to Spain, 1.2 billion to Turkey and 1 billion to Greece. 
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CONFERENCE ON EAST-WEST TRADE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 72-74 


[Article A. V. Boychenko] 


{Text}) Problems in the development of all-round mutually beneficial and 
egalitarian relations between states with different social structures are 
becoming increasingly urgent. This development is a natural and objective 
process. After all, the present level of productive forces and the inter- 
nationalization of economic life, which has become even more pronounced under 
the influence of the technological revolution, are constantly augmenting the 
role of international division of labor. The entire course of world develop- 
ment conclusively demonstrates the accuracy of L. I. Brezhnev’s thesis that it 
is only possible to keep in step with the times and keep up with the level 
of technological requirements and possibilities by relying on extensive 
international division of labor. In this process, comprehensive and stable 
econamic cooperation by the nations of the two worldwide systems represents 
a material basis for further improvement in the international political 
climate and the development of detente. 


Under these conditions, the scientific investigation and comprehensive analysis 
of pr. olems in the economic cooperation between East and West acquire particular 
importance. A definite contribution to the study of these prob.ems was made by 
an all-union scientific conference held at Moscow State University imeni M. V. 
Lomonosov to discuss “Problems in the Economic Relations of the Socialist 
Countries with the Industrially Developed Capitalist States.” 


Speakers at the conference devoted particular attention to am analysis of the 
role of Soviet-U.S. bilateral economic relations in the Lotal system of East- 
West contacts. 


As Candidate of Economic Sciences V. A. Yulin (Institute of U.S. and Canadian 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences) said in his report, the comprehensive 
and vast economies of the USSR and the United States are unparalleled in the 
world. Their high levei of economic development, their tremendous technological 
and production potential, their vast domestic markets, their varied foreign 











trade structure, their possibilities for long-term financial cooperation 

and their common interests in the use of international division of labor, 
which is growing as the emphasis of the struggle between the two systems is 
carried over to the sphere of econcmic competition--all of this represents 

@ broad objective basis on which mutually beneficial Soviet-American econcmic 
ties can dewlop successfully. The development of their economic relations 

was given a solid political and legal basis by the bilateral sumit-level 
meetings of 1972-1974 and the 20 intergovernmental trade and economic agree- 
ments that have been signed and are intended to guarantee the transfer of 

this cooperation to 4 stable and durable basis and to make it massive in scale. 


This put the problems of defining and improving the most promising forms of 
economic relations, capable of implementing all possibilities for econcmic 
exchange, on the agenda. As we know, the development of a traditional form 
of contect--trade--has been accompanied in recent years by the commencement 
of cooperation by Soviet organizations with U.S. firme in large-scale pojects 
On & CGapensatory basis. 


AS speakers at the conference pointed out, however, the present state and 
Gevelopmental level of Soviet-American economic ties still have a long way to 
go before they can match existing potential and actual needs. The United 
States accounted for only 2.4 percent of Soviet foreign trade turnover in 
1977, and the Soviet share in U.S. foreign trade turnover was even smaller 
‘around 1 percent). The 12-fold increase in mutual trade between 1972 and 
1976 was promoted by assets accumulated in the form of large transactions 
concluded prior to the institution (in 1975) of the new American trade and 
credit laws discriminating against the USSR. By 1977, however, these assets 
were essentially exhausted. As a result, commodity turnover decreased to 

2 billion dollars in 1977, or to only one-third of the 1976 figure, and the 
United States fell from second place to sixth among the USSR's Western trade 
partners. 


The future development of trade and economic cooperation between the USSR and 
the United Stetes will depend on the resolution of several problems (the 
cessation of discriminatory trade practices by granting the USSR nost-favored- 
nation status, the lifting of the “strategic embargo,” the liberalization of 
trade terms and the expansion of long-term crediting). In connection with 
this, speakers noted that the necessity for, and possibility of, the develop- 
ment of Soviet-American economic relations are limited by the present level 

of credit relations between the two coumtries. In terms of credit extended 

to the USSR, the United States occupies the last place among the Soviet Union's 
Western trade partners. The Soviet Union is the only country for which a 
maxionum credit ceiling has been set by the government~-controlled U.5. Export- 
Import Bank (300 million dollars during the 1975-1976 period). The elimination 
of artificial barriers would aid in correcting the imbalance in Soviet~-American 
commodity turnover, the limited nature of its commodity structure and the 
unevenness of its development. 
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Positive changes in the development of economic ties between the socialist 
countries ani the Western European states and Jupan were called a factor of 
tremendous importance by speakers at the conference. In addition to favorable 
objective preconditions for the development of cooperation throughout Europe, 
certain subjective factors contributing to the interest of the Western European 
countries are also acquiring considerable significance, such as the desire to 
limit the influence of U.S. transnational corporations on their economic 
development to a minimum, and the desire to eradicate the technological gap 
between them and the United States by means of broader econumic interaction 
with the CEMA cowtries. 


Taking the specific characteristics of the development of economic ties between 
the CEMA countries and individual capitalist countries into account, speakers 
noted that there were also certain common tendencies in the development of 
this process, namely a transition to long-term, large-scale cooperation and 

to the transfer of emphasis directly to the sphere of production, science 

and technology. Specific examples were cited to Gemonstrate that agreements 
on industrial cooperation with the socialist countries make it possible for 
their Western partners to make more effective use of production facilities, 
manpower and available capital, expand sales markets and acquire new tech- 
nology. This kind of mutual incentive has considerably increased the number 
of agreements between countries of the East and West in recent years. Whereas 
in the mid-1960's only a few of the first agreements on industrial cooperation 
had been signed, by 1970 there were 400, and by 1976 there were already more 
than 1,200. Of these, around 190 were concluded by the United States with 

the CEMA countries. Besides this, the United Stetes is also party to 60 

other agreements through its Western European branches. 


In recent years, another form of industrial cooperation has been developed 
considerably--large-scale projects involving the construction of enterprises 
in cooperation with Western firms on the basis of compensatory agreements. 
At present, almost half of the agreements on industrial cooperation b ween 
the United States and the socialist countries of Eastern Europe (excluding 
the USSR) are of this type. Soviet organizations and American firms have 
signe’ and are carrying out general agreements on only five compensatory 
projects. Transactions on a compensatory basis are now prevalent in the raw 
material, fue. and energy branches. The need to make more extensive use of 
compensatory transactions in branches of the processing industry was substan- 
tiated in conference reports. 


The experience of individual socialist countries in industi.al cooperation 
with Western contracting partners was analyzed in reports by Doctor of 
Economic Sciences and Professor &. Savov (Institute of International Relations 
and Socialist Integration, People's Republic of Bulgaria), Professor A. 
Miloshevskiy (Sofia Univervity, Bulgaria), Candidate of Economic Sciences 

A. Miguel (Karl Marx University in Leipzig, GDR) and others. 


The problems and prospects of the development of Soviet-American scientific 


and technical ties were discussed by Candidate of Economic Sciences Yu. A. 
Sergeyev (Institute cf U.S. and Canadian Studies). Ne descritLed the positive 
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edvanced made in this field in recent years. In 1972, an intergovernmental 
agreement on scientific and technical cooperation, the first in the history 
of Soviet-Americen relations, was signed. It was followed by 10 intergovern- 
mental agreements on cooperat.on in specific fields of science and technology. 
At the same time, the spesker noted the inconsistency between the develop- 
mental scales of this cooperation and the scientific and technical potential 
of the USSR and the United States. He mentioned the following as some of the 
objective reasons for this inconsistency: the insufficient qgvareness of the 
sides of accepted Soviet and U.S. forms, methods and channels for the 
utilization of scientific and technical achievements; the difficulty of 
choosing the most effective guidelines for joint research; the lack of the 
necessary experience in the organization, coordination and supervision of 
joint programs; differences in the organizational structure of Soviet and 
Mmerican scientific centers. The most important subjective reason consists 
in the limitations imposed in the United States on the trensfer of technology 
to the USSR--limitations which have become even more rigid in recent years. 








TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S. ECONOMY (SURVEY OF AMERICAN FORECASTS) 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 75-85 


[Article by A. A. Poduzov] 


[Text] In compiling this survey, the author took most of 

his information from the following sources: "U.S. Economic 
Growth from 1976 to 1986: Prospects, Problems and Patterns. 
Studies Prepared for the Use of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States," Washington, 1976, 1977, 
Volume i--Productivity; Volume I!--The Factors and Processes 
Shaping Long-Run Economic Growth; Volume Iii--Capital; 

Volume IV--Resources and Energies; Volume V--The Steady State 
Economy; Volume Vi--Forecasts of Long-Run Economic Growth; 
Volume Vil--The Limits to Growth; Volume Viii--Capita! 
Formation: An Alternative View; Volume IX--Technological 
Change; Volume X--The Quality of Economic Growth; Volume XI-- 
Human Capital; Volume X!1i--Economic Growth in the Inter- 
national Context; "U.S. Lono-Term Economic Growth Prospects: 
Entering a New Era. A Staff Study Prepared for the Use of 
the JEC, Congress of the United States,"' Washington, 1978. 

In some cases, Other Sources are cited. 


The practical importance of studying trends in the economic development of 
the United States stems from two main factors. in the first place, economic 
forecasts make it possible to clarify trends in the economic competition 
between the two worldwide social systems, the focal point of which is now, 
due to the technological revolution and the intensification of national 
production, moving into the area of production efficiency in connection 
with this, certain aspects of the future development of the American economy 
are of particular interest, such as anticipated changes in labor productivity, 
the quality of labor resources and fixed productive assets, tendencies in 
the use of natural resources and several others. in the second place, the 
interest in American forecasts is connected with the fact that the stable and 
planned growth of the Soviet national economy, our peaceful foreign policy 
ana the processes of in.ernational detente are creating increasingly 
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favorable conditions for the expansion of economic and technological coopera- 
tion between the USSR and the capitalist countries, including the United 
States. Under these conditions, a knowledge cf a partner's long-term 
economic growth prospecissimplifies the choice of means and programs for the 
further development of this cooperation on a mutually beneficial basis. 


The United States is ahead of the other capitalist countries in terms of the 
scales of its research in the forecasting fiel¢cd. Some idea of these scales 
can be gained from the results of a survey of econometric models of a non- 
military mature which were constructed with the financial support of the 
federal government. ! in the mid-1970's, more than 650 such models were being 
used in the nation. Of these, around 20 percent had been constructed in 
federal agencies (excluding the Defense Department), 60 percent were con- 
struc.ed in universities with the aid of government grants, and the remaining 
20 percent were constructed by private organizations working on government 
contracts. The total cost of the models is estimated at 100 million dollars. 


Besides this, approximately once every 10 years, the efforts of the leading 
economists in the United States are united--under the egis of the Joint 
Economic Committee af Congress--for a comprehensive evaluation of economic 
growth prospects. The last study of this kind was conducted in 1975-1377 and, 
in addition to purely quantitative forecasts of economic growth, also took in 
various structural shifts and qualitative changes in the economy. To increase 
the validity of the picture of the future, the services of experts whose 

views sometimes differ considerably were enlisted for this work, and more 

than 30 percent of al! participants were not only specialists in economics, 
but were simultaneously experts on geology, physics, chemistry, sysie.: 
analysis and political science. 


The resulting forecasts represent a vast, multifaceted snd sometimes con- 
tradictory source of information. Estimates calculated with the aid of 
macro-economic models are distinguished by significant discrepancies, which 
are more the result of significant differences in Initial hypotheses than 
of differences in the models themselves. in essence, these are, as it were, 
different alternatives of economic development, depending on whether, for 
instance, a new economic crisis is anticipated in the near futur. . whether 
certain economic imbalances are expected to become more pronounced, etc. 

As for the forecasts covering various spheres of the American economy, they 
mainly constitute a supplement to the macro-economic forecast, are not likely 
to reduce the substantial uncertainty of economic growth prospects derived 
from the models, and are actually more likely to do the opposite. 


In view of all this, the purpose of this article is quite limited--to present 
a brief sketch of the probable prospects of U.S. economic development, 

based on critical analysis and the classification and summarization of 
American forecasts. The prospects discussed will only apply to the develop- 
ment of a few basic elements of national production--labor resources and 





1. 6. Fromm, W. Hamiltci and 0. Hamilton, "Federally Supported Mathemati- 
cal Models: Survey and Analysis," Wash., June 1975. 
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manpower, capital investments and fixed capital, natural resources and 
labor produc.ivity. The article will conclude with an attempted genera! 
description <* U.S. economic development in the 1980's and part of the 
1990's. 


Manpower 


The dynamics of labor resources and manpower in the United States can be 
more reliably forecasted than other indicators of economic development. 

This is due to the relatively high quality of American demographic statistics 
and to the fact that all those who will become part of the working-age pop- 
ulation in the next decade and a half have already been born and have there- 
fore already been recorded in statistics. 


The specific dynamics of the working-age population in the United States in 
the 1960's and 1990's will be largely determined by the unprecedented fluct y- 
ations in the birthrate which were seen prior to the mid-1970's. After a 
prolonged decline in the birthrate for almost the entire first 40 years of 
the 20th century, this tendency was replaced by the opposite tendency (the 
“baby boom'') at the end of the 1930's and beginning of the 1940's. This 

was foliowed in the mid-1950's by a sharp decline in the birthrate, which 
continued into the first haif of the 1970's. Whereas the lowest birthrate 
figure of the 1930's was 1.9 percent (19 births per 1,000 inhabitants), in 
the mid-1950's it was 2.5 percent, but by 1974 it had dropped again, all the 
way to 1.5 percent. Another slight increase is anticipated at the end of 
the 1970's and the beginning of the 1980's, but the maximum rate in the 


mid-1980's will only be equivalent to a relatively extremely low level for 
the 1930's.2 


The economic consequences of these fluctuations will be quite diverse. The 
chief consequences will be considerable fluctuations in the annual manpower 
growth rate and substantial changes in the age structure of the labor force. 
The scales of past and anticipated fluctuations in average annual rates are 
attested to by the estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (see Table |). 


The taole shows that the more than twofold acceleration of manpower growth 
in the second half of the 1960's and the first half of the 1970's is 
expected to be followed by its even more substantial deceleration in the 
1980's. The growth rate forecasted for the second half of the 1980's (0.9 
percent a year) is the lowest of the entire postwer period. Therefore, it 
is highly probable that labor resources--in quantitative terms--will play 
a less important role in U.S. economic growth in the foreseeable future. 


The anticipated changes in the age structure of the labor force are essen- 
tially the following. The rapid growth characteristic of the labor group 
aged 16 to 24 between 1955 and 1975 has now slowed down dramatically, and in 
1980 the absolute reduction of the size of this group will begin. The most 





2. "Statistical Abstract of the United States 1977," p 10. 














rapid growth now and in the future, up to 1990, can be found in the 25-44 
age group. On the whole, this group has the highest qualitative indicators 
(skills, mental and physical ability), it is the most productive and, at 
least to date, has the highest level of employment. A rapid increase of 
workers between the ages of 45 and 54 is anticipated in the second half of 
the 1980's. As for older groups (55 years of age or more), their size will 
only begin to be affected by the “baby boom’ (of the 1940's and early 1950's) 
in the mid-1990's, and a dramatic rise in this growth rate is anticipated at 
the beginning of the next century. 


These tendencies signify that there will be an active labor supply in the 
United States in the 1980's. The age structure of this labor force will be 
extremely favorable from the standpoint of economic growth. it should be 
stressed, however, that the actual contribution of this factor to U.S. eco- 
nomic development will depend on the degree of labor utilization, which wil! 
depend, in turn, on the total level of business activity In the nation, or, 
in the final analysis, on the entire complex of socioeconomic contradictions 
in American capitalism. 








Table ! 
Labor Force Growth Dynamics 
Periods Average annual growth rate, % 
1947-1962 1.1 
1962-1969 1.9 
1969-1976 2.3 
1976-1980 1.8 
1980-1985 1.3 
1985-1990 0.9 
EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, 1977, No 1, p 22; MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 1976, No 12, 
p 5. 





The relative unpredictability of the nature of fluctuations in the general 
level of business activity is the reason that employment forecasts are less 
reliable than manpower forecasts. This has been reflected in the significant 
variance in estimates of average annual employment growth rates between 1976 
and 1985, derived with the aid of econometric models--from 1.6 percent (Uni- 
versity of Miryland) to 2.1 percent (Data Resources). The lowest rates of 
employment gt wth--and they were calculated on the assumption that a new 
economic crisis will occur at the end of the 1970's--are approximately equiv- 
alent, as a comparison of these figures in table | shows, to the expected 
manpower growth rate. A more realistic figure, however, would probably lie 
somewhere between the two--that is, the number of employed persons wil! 


probably increase at a slightly higher rate than the size of the labor force. 
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The scales of long-term structural changes in employment in the United 
States are at-ested to by the following data. Fi‘ty years ago, most of the 
employed population was concentrated in agriculture and the processing 
industry, in the 1950's employment was distributed approximately equally 
between physical production and the service sphere, at present around 65 
percent of all employed persons work in the service sphere, and by 1990 this 
figure, according to some American forecasts, could rise to 80 percent. 
According to M. Porat's estimates, around half of the entire American labor 
force was engaged in informational activities of various kinds in the 

1970's (scientific research and development, education, journalism, com- 
munications, radio, television, advertising, market analysis, organizational 
and administrative activity, data processing, including computer-aided 
processing, and others). Between 1940 and 1970 the number of these workers 
increased 2.5 times as fast as the size of the total labor force. The pro- 
portion accounted for by informational activity in the U.S. national economy 
is not expected to increase in the 1980's. 


When the scales of unemployment are being forecasted, it is necessary to 
take into account, on the one hand, the anticipated rate of increase in 
active labor (or manpower) supply and, on the other, trends in labor demand. 
Tne impending deceleration of the growth of the labor force (Table 1) and 
the hope of the majority of American economists that crises comparable in 
severity to the crisis of 1973-1975 will mot occur in the coming decade, 
are leading tHem to the conclusion that the rate of unemployment will not 
exceed 5 percent in the 1980's. 


in general, the actual dynamics of unemployment in the few years that have 
elapsed since 1975 have not contradicted these estimates: During these 
years, the -ate of unemployment dropped from 8.5 to 6 percent. The further 
reduction of unemployment and its maintenance on the S5-percent level right 
up to the end of the 1980's also seem possible, since 5 percent is the 
average rate of unemployment for the period between 1947 and the end of 
1974. At the same time, it must be borne in mind that the majority of 
American economists now believe that a new decline in business activity is 
unavo’Jable and that it will occur at the end of the 1970's or the very 
beginning of the 1980's. it is still difficult to judge the dimensions of 
the impending crisis, but it is clear that this crisis could necessitate 
ecubstantial adjustment in the unemployment forecast presented above in the 
direction of a rise. 


in adaition to unempioyment, there are other forms of undervtilization of 
labor resources in the capitalistic society, such as mancatery part-time 
employment ang the underutilization of the quality of the labor force, when 
highly skilled workers must take low-salary jobs requiring less skill because 
they cannot fing other work. The underutilization of the quality of man- 
power with a higher education was seen for the first time in U.S. history 

at the beginning of the 1970's. 


Table 2 shows, for example, that whereas in 1970 the percentage of jobs 
requiring a higher education (14.2 percent) was slightly highes than the 
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percentage of workers with a higher education (13.2 percent), just 5 years 
later almost |7 percent of the labor force had a higher education, and a! though 
the demand for this had increased in national production, the increase was 
far from comparable: in 1975, only 15 percent of all jobs required a higher 
education. in the future, up to 1985, the lack of balance between the econo- 
my's real demand for highly skilled manpower and the actua! supply Is expected 
to become much more pronounced. This is also atiested to by the estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics (an agency of the U.S. Department of Labor), 
according to which more than 13 million college graduates will enter the 

labor market between 1974 and 1985, but only 12 million new jobs with this 
kind of educations! requirement will! be created. 








Table 2 
Manpower with higher education, Percentage of jobs requiring 

Year 2 of total labor force higher education 

1960 10.0 11.0 

1965 11.7 13.0 

1970 13.2 14.2 

1975 16.9 15.0 

1985 20.0-21.0 14.9-15.4 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 1977, No 7, p 6. 





These tendencies indicate the declining importance of education as a factor 

in U.S. economic growth. During the first 20-25 years after the war, the 
American economy experienced a constant shortage of highly skilled personnel. 
Under these coxditions, a rise in the educational level of the labor force 
signified the narrowing of the gap between production's demand for specialists 
with a higher education and their supply. For this reason, it contributed to 
the heightening of economic effectiveness and the growth of the final national 
product. According to E. Denison , around |! percent of the average annual 
ecorpomic growth rate between 1948 and 1969 resulted from the rising educa- 
tional level of manpower.3 Now that the economy is oversaturated with highly 
skilled specialists, a further rise in the educational level, above and 
beyond the needs of national production, is not likely, in Denison's view, 

to be able to produce a perceptible economic effect. in other words, although 
education in the United States is still an important factor of production 
development, it has ceased to play its previous role as one of the main 
sources of economic growth. 


All of this suggests that the role of labor resources (in their quantitative 
and qualitative aspects) in the formation of U.S. economic growth rates could 
be seriously dis ‘nished in the foreseeable future. 





4. cE. Denison, “Accounting for United States Economic Growth 1929-1969." 
Wash., 1974, p 127. 
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Capita! Investments 


As a result of complex interaction by many diverse factors, total capital 
investments represent one of the aspects of ..S. economic development that 
are most difficult to predict. The latest American forecasts based on 
econometric models indicate that the anticipated growth rates of capita! 
investments and fixed productive assets could fall within a fairly broad 
range (Table 3). 








Table 3 
1970-1975 1975-1980 1980-1985 
Capital investments, % 0.6 6.3-10.0 3.4-6.2 
Fixed productive assets, % 3.7 3.3-3.5 4.0-4.5 





Calculated according to: ‘The National Income and Product Accounts of the 
United States 1929-1974,"' Wash., 1977, p 7; SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 
1976, No 4, p 48; G. Fromm, "Forecasts of Long-Run Economic Growth," in 
"U.S. Economic Growth from 1976 to 1986: Prospects, Problems and Patterns," 
vol 6, Studies for JEC, Wash., 1976, p 22. 





The dramatic rise in the growth rates of capital investments in the second half 
of the 1970's has been associated by American economists with three basic 
factors: with the need to compensate for the extremely low rates of capacity 
build-up ir the preceding 5 years, with the adaptation of the economy to the 
substantial increase in the prices of major energy and raw ~ateria!l resources, 
and with the need for capital expenditures on nature conversation measures. 

in spite of all the importance of these factors, it should none the less be 
borne in mind that the largest portion of capital investments (around 60 per- 
cent) will apparently be used, just as in the past, to finance the replace- 
ment of obsolete fixed assets. Later (1980-1985) the investment growth rate 
is expected to decrease to almost half of the currert level--down to approxi- 
mately 4.5 percent on the average. The tendency toward an increase in total 
fixed productive assets is largely due to projected capital investment dynam- 
ics. As Table 3 indicates, this tehdency is distinguished by less fluctuation, 
and the range of estimates in individual forecasts is much narrower than in 
the case of capital investments. 


When we discussed the validity of the American estimates cited here, ve must 
give consideration to the fact that the anticipated capital investmenc growth 
rates essentially de not transcend the limits within which they have fluctuated 
ever since the war. In particular, relatively high rates were noted in 1955- 
1957 ana 1964-1966, wher the load of existing capacities and the general 

level of business activity were also relatively high. Moreover, the majority 
of forecasts for the 1975-1980 period are probably overstated, since the 
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actual average capita! investment growth rate for 1975-1978 wes 6.3 percent-- 
that is, it coincided with the minimum estimate presented in Table 3. The 
general forecast wil! not be accurate unless capital investment growth rates 
rise to at least 10 percent in 1979 and 1980, but this Is unlikely In view of 
the unstable nature of the present cyclical rise in the American economy. 


The estimated rates forecasted for the first half of the 1980's are i<'‘stively 
low, but they still average out to a figure slightly exceeding the long-term 
ratés of increase in capita! inwestments between 194/ and 1969. This means 
that the forecasts will not be valid unless the general level of business 
activity ri-2s substantially within the foreseeable future. 


in the opinion of American economists, the main obstacle standing in the wey 
of accelereted capital investment growth could be the recently increasing 
uncertainty of the growth prospects of several industries requiring the 
highest capital input, particularly the basic branches of metallurgy. A 
recent survey of processing industry firms showed that the owners of approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the capital of these firms believe that their production 
capacities are completely in line with production requirements, the owners 
of 5 percent declared that capacities exceeded actual requirements, and only 
the owners of 30 percent advocated the expansion of their capacities. For 
the sake of comparison, it should be noted that in 1974 the latter category 
was represented by firms owning 55 percent of the total capitul. The further 
development of tendencies of this kind could completely take a still impor- 
tant issue off the agenda--the need to overcome difficulties in the financing 
of capitalist investments--and could raise doubts about the validity of the 
investment growth forecasts presented above. 


One possible explanation for these tendencies is that the significant rise 
in the prices of raw materials, particularly energy sources, and the related 
desire for their more economica! use have led to a relative reduction in 
the demand for these materials and to slower production growth. Another, 
equally important factor is, obviously, the deceleration of population 
growth and the consequent reduction in the growth rates of housing construc- 
tion--an important consumer of construction materials and other materials 
and semimanufactured products. 


The situation in the U.S. stee! industry is characteristic in this respect. 
Just 3 or 4 years ago, the steel companies planned annual capital investments 
totaling billions of dollars. The industry's tota! annual production output 
was supposed to increase by 25-30 million tons, or by 16-19 percent, by the 
beginning of the 1980's. At present, however, these companies have come up 
against the real prospect of a reduced demand for stee! on the part of their 
main customers. For example, the automotive industry, which used 23 percent 
of all smelted stee! and 40 percent of all rolled sheet metal in 1976, will 
be using fess stee! in 1985 than it did in 1973 as a result of considerable 
reductions in the size and weight of motor vehicles. As a result of the 
impending reduction in the demand for steel on the part of the automotive 
industry, construction and several other industries, the steel industry is 
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now faced with the need to liquidate sizeable surplus capacities rather than 
the need to considerably expand then. 


The production of smaller motor vehicles and the deceleration of construction 
growth rates in the private sector of the economy wil! most likely affect the 
prospects of the produccion of many other materials--copper, lead, zinc, syn- 
thetic rubber, glass and others. in the future, this could lead to a decline 
_ in capital investment growth in these areas and to the limitation of capital 

- investments simply to the replacement and renovation of fixed capital. Of all 
the branches of metalluray, only aluminum production is expected to display 

a high growth rate. in view of the high energy requirements of this pro- 
duction area, new capacities wil! most likely be established outside the 
United States--in countries with abundant reserves of petroleum and natura! 
gas. in connection with energy conservation measures (gas consumption in 
1985 is expected to fali telow the present level), considerably slower 
capital investment growth is expected in petroleum refining, transportation 
and other industries. 


At the same time, relatively high growth rates are anticipated in the 
national petroleum industry. According to some American economists, under 
certain conditions this could gradually reduce U.S. dependence on imports 

=f the basic types of energy resources. Whereas annual capital investments 
1 National power engineering as a whole averaged around 33 billion dollars 
(in current prices) between 197! and 1976, the figure is expected to increase 
to 75 vwillion in the next decade, according to the estimates of C. Halil and 
D. Siavich. This means that the proportion of private capital investments 

in fixed assets representing investments in power engineering will rise from 
17 percent to 22 percent. 


This indicates that the high capital investment growth rates in the second 
half of the 1970's were largely due to the need to solve several urgent 
problems (the development of an energy base, the adaptation of the economy 
to considerable price increases on major energy resources, environmental 
protection, improvements in labor safety techniques, etc.). If we consider 
the fact that the energy problem is more of a long-term matter, as well as 
the fact that its resolution will be contingent on huge capital expendi- 
tures, the last factor will protably be one of the most significant for the 
dynamics of total capital investments in the nation in 1980-1985. But th- 
rate of increase in this period will probably be considerably lower than 
during the preceding period, and the main cause of this deceleration should 
be seen in the projected restriction of the market for the products of 
ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, as well as several other industries in 
which materials are manufactured. 


Natural Resources 
The majority of American economists, including J. McHale, W. Vogely and 


V. Leontief, believe that the chief problem of the coming decade wil! not 
lie in the physical depletion of mineral reserves, but in the economic 
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conditions under which natura! resources can be included in the process of 
national production. These specialists’ predictions for the next 10 years 
indicate that nationa! and world mineral reserves are quite sufficient to 
provide for the economic development of the United States and other countries 
in the 1980's. We must remember, however, that whereas the actual cost of 

the raw materials used in the American econony had a long-range tendency toward 
decrease right up until 1973, a number of economic and political factors 

have now stopped this trend. 


According to the more long-term predictions of P. Claude and A. Kneese, 
there is an extremely smal! number of metals and natura! resources which 
exist in such huge quartities that future improvements in the technology 

of their production will not limit economic development for a long time. 
These are iron, aluminum and magnesium. As for many other materials (anti- 
mony, bismite, copper, gold, molybdenum, petroleum, natural gas, helium 

and others), the depletion of their world reserves has been forecasted for 
the first half of the 2ist century. By this time, the reserves of many 
types of minerals in the United States will also be depleted--tin, asbestos, 
feldspar, mica, phosphorus, strontium, bismite, platinum, molybdenum and, 
possibly, csromium and nickel. The overwhelming majority of these materials 
are now being imported. A special role among the factors contributing to 
the actual shorisge of many of these raw materials is the energy required 
for their extraction and refining. The depletion of rich deposits and the 
transfer to the exp)»itation of poor and almost inaccessible deposits will 
be accompanied by a rapid increase in energy expenditures, which will become 
the deciding component in production costs. 


According to forecasts drawn up by the staff of the Joint Economic Committee 
of the U.S. Congress, the consumption of several important types of raw 
materials will either decline dramatically in the 1980's or display an 
absolute reduction. For example, one of the main consumers of raw materials 
in the United States is the automotive industry. in 1973 it accounted for 
63 percent of ali lead consumed (including fue! additives), 33 percent of 
the zinc, 64 percent of the synthetic rubber and 21 percent of the steel. 
Between 1974 and 1977, the weight of the American automobile decreased by an 
average of 15 percent, and by 1985 it should decrease by another 20 percent. 
Smaller automobile engines are expec.ed to use smaller lead-zinc batteries, 
and vehicles of lighter weight will be able to use smaller tires with a 
longer service life. Besides th:s, lead fue! additives, which accounted for 
21 percent of all the lead used in the nation in 1973, are to be essentially 
eiiminated in the 1980's. On the assumption that the weight of trucks and 
buses will decrease by 10 percent and total vehicle sales in 1990 will be 
only slightly higher than the 1977 figure, it has been estimated that lead 
consumption will be 31 percent lower in 1990 than in 1973, synthetic rubber 
consumption will be 15 ser ent lower. zinc consumption will be 8 percent 
lower and steel consumpi.on will be 5 percent lower. The total reduction in 
the consumption of many raw materials in the nation could be even more sub- 
stantial if we consider the anticipated decline in the growth rates of housing 
construction and the production of durable goods. 








Until recently, the prevailing view in the United States was the over- 
simplified, traditional belief that certain types of produwtion resources 
would automatically be replaced by others in the “market” economy as @ 
result of changes in the price correlations of these resources. Under pre- 
sent conditions, special scientific research and development have become an 
important prerequisite for the replacement of one materia! with another for 
the purpose of conserving scarce materials. if we consider that, according 
to the estimates of F. Linn, T. Long and Ll. Schipper, the average duration 
of the total cycle of research and development, as well as the period during 
which new items are distributed among approximately half of a!!i potential 
consumers, amounts to around 25-30 years, it becomes evident that the pro- 
cess of replacing scarce materials could take a long time. 


This is most likely one of the main reasons tha:, despite the tendency toward 
mineral conservation, the United States’ dependence on its imports wil! 
increase in the coming decade. According to Brookings institution forecasts, 
by the year 2000 the United States will be totally dependent on imports of 
bauxite, chromium, lead, manganese, nickel, sulfur, tin, tungsten, zinc, 
phosphorus and potassium. Experts from the Bureau of Mines believe that 

the United States will be importing more than half of all of its non-energy 
resources by the yeer *” 9. 


This indicates that serious changes, connected with the need to dispense 

with the wasteful use of resources and to practice conservation on the nation- 
wide scale, should take place in the very structure of U.S. economic develop- 
ment in the next few decades. When the existing production system was set 

up, economy and conservation were not taken into account for obvious reasons. 
The inevitability that the United States will soon have to deal with a short- 
age of all new types of natural resources and materials signifies that the 
production system must be reorganized with a view to a considerable reduction 
in material input requirements. 


Production Efficiency 


Some tendencies in the dynamics of national production efficiency can be 
judged by the American forecasts presented in Table 4. 


According to these forecasts, experts from the Department of Labor believe 
that che consistent decline, from the mid-1960's through the beginning of 

the 1970's, in the growth rate of labor productivity to almost half its 
previous level was of a temporary nature, and that it will be replaced in the 
near future by a much quicker rise in this indicator. The American econo- 
mists who forecast a rise in labor productivity levels during the 1980's to 
approximaticly the same leve! which was maintained durinc the first two 
postwar decades proceed from ise following assumptions. in the first place, 
after 1980 the percentage of semiskilled laborers in the younger age groups 
(from 16 to 24) will decrease considerably, and this will noticeably improve 
the sex and age structure of the total labor force. In the second place, 

the slower growth of the total labor force and the quicker growth of capital 
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investments in fixeo assets wi!!l make it possible to restore and, possibly, 
surpass the relatively high rate of increase In the capital-labor ratio 
characteristic of the first 15-20 years after the wer (see Table 4). In 

the third place, capita! expenditures om environmental protection and 
improved safety techniques, which do not have any direct impact on production 
Gutput but do reduce the return on capital es @ whole, are expected to stop 
Growing and to stabilize in the 1980's. 


Table 4 
Rates of Change in Efficiency Indicators of U.S. Economy, % 





1947-1966 1966-1973 1947-1973 1973-1980 1980-1985 





Labor productivity® 3.2 1.7 3.0 2.4 2.7 
Capital-labor 

ratiot* 2.2 2.7 2.4 1.8 3.3 
Return on capital** 0.5 -0.7 0.2 1.7 -0.7 
Power input*** -- -- -0.8 -- -(1.0-1.5) 





* Private business sector. 
“*  Privete business sector, excluding agriculture. 
“ae = =6prEntire national economy. 
— LABOR REVIEW, May 1977, pp 3-8; THE CONFERENCE BOARD RECORD, July 1976, 
p 1s. 





The hope of quicker augmentation of economic efficiency in the future is also 
associated in the United States with anticipated tendencies in the @mergy require- 
ments of production. Between 1947 and 1973, the consumption of energy resources 
in the nation increased by an average of 3.! percent a year. This means that 
energy requirements decreased at an average annual rate of 0.8 percent (the 
growth rate of the real GNP was 3.9 percent). One of the principal contri- 
buting factors was the reduced need for the primary processing of materials, 
with its high energy requirements, throughout the processing industry, as wel! 
as the increased efficiency of the production of several major materials and 
semimanufactured items. in the future, the energy requirements of production 
are expected to decrease at a much faster rate. in such countries as the 

FRG and Sweden, economic growt’ is taking place under the conditions of a 

level of per capita energy consumption that is approximately only half as 

high as in the United States. Energy research institute specialists have 

Stated that the average annual growth rate of 2.5-3 percent they have pre- 
dicced for the real GNP in the 1980's could be achieved if energy consump- 

tion increased by an average of |.5 percent a year. in other words, the 
expected rate of decrease in energy requirements in the next decade wil! be 
1-1.5 percent a year (see Table 9 
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it is important, however, not to lose sioht of the factors impeding the 
augmentation of efficiency. in particular, J. Kendrick stresses that expen- 
ditures of energy. capital and labor will increase as poorer and less 
accessible mineral deposits begin to be exploited and, consequently, pro- 
duction efficiency «i1! decline in the mining industry. He also believes 
that the maintenance of 2 relatively 'ow percentage of expenditures on 
research and development could delay the appearance of new inventions and 
improvements and, in this way, slow down the augnentation of national 
scientific and techinical potentia!. Denison feels that the increased 
effectiveness of the American economy will he impeded by the decline in the 
productive role of higher education as a resuit of the saturation of pro- 
duction with highly skilled personnel and the cessation of the flow of man- 
power from agriculture to industry. Obviously, a new economic crisis would 
be an important factor in this process. 


An extreme and obviously unrealistic position on the matter of production 
efficiency in the United States is taken by E. Renshaw. He believes that 
efficiency will completely cease to increase by the end of the century, 

and may even begin to decrease. According to his estimates, labor produc- 
tivity in the nation cannot, in principle, rise more than 30 percent above 
the current level, and most of this rise will cake place during the next 
15-20 years. Renshaw feels that the main sources of heightened efficiency 
in the past were the augmentation of the economically expedient dimensions 
of equipment (ships, airplanes, machine tools, etc.), the enlargement of 
enterprises, the more complete automation of production processes, the 
reduction of losses resulting from the conversion of one form of energy into 
another, the quicker processing of materials and so forth. in his opinion, 
these sources have been largely exhausted, and the maximum level of their 
potential economic use will be reached in the near future. Renshaw's 
conclusions, however, do not seem completely sound. They are essentially 
based on the extrapolation of the capabilities of existing technology and 
exclude the possibility that fundamentally new types might come into being. 


There are also other views on the future prospects of technological pro- 
gress in the United States. Focusing on the important role played by the 
general level of business activity in the nation, N. Rosenberg states that 
unfavorable market conditions during the last few years have delayed the 
commercial use of many technical innovations and have thereby led to the 
accumulation of sizeable unutilized technica! stocks. The ant icipated 
upsurge in business activity in the 1980's will lead, in his opinion, to 
the considerable acceleration of technological progress and renovation of 
fixed capital. J. Coates feels that electronics, data processing, the 
food industry, biology and social sciences will be the areas of most dramatic 
scient'fix: and technical development in coming decades. J. Udell, R. Lusk 
and others point out the great prospects of the development of cable te.e- 
vision communications, high-speed public transportation, computer-aided 
financial transactions, Jesigns for new medical equipment, etc. A group 
of experts led by P. McCracken has pointed out the great potential! possi- 
bility of producing electric energy as a by-product of the steam-production 
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process. in their opinion, by 1985 this method could already be satisfying 
around half of the electric energy needs of U.S. industry. 


Therefore, if we ignore the extreme and unrealistic views, we can state the 
following. Although economic conditions in the 1980's will obviously differ 
considerably from the conditions of the first two postwar decades, the 
American economy still has definite possibilities for accelerated augmen- 
tation of production efficiency. We cannot exclude the possibility thet 
relatively high labor productivity growth rates, just slightly lower than 
the prevailing rates of the 1947-1966 period, will be seen again in the 
near future. 


General Economic Growth Prospects 


All of this suggests that in the totai balance of factors accelerating and 
decelerating economic growth in the United States, there is a noticeable 
shift in favor of the latter. Whereas labor resources were an important 
source of economic growth throughout the first two postwar decades, their 
roles will be considerably diminished in the future. Moreover, whereas 
natural resources were not a factor limiting production volume prior to the 
early 1970's, and there was a long-term tendency toward a relative decrease 
in the cost of most of them, in coming decades the United States will 
experience an increasing shortage of many types of raw materials and other 
materials, and this will inevitably become a factor impeding economic growth. 
There are also several other factors of this kind; these are of a social 
nature and have recently been given more and more attention by leading 
American experts. 


The majority of these social factors represe-* sothing other than various 
symptoms of the future exacerbation of the cu tradictions of capitalism 

in different areas of socioeconomic life under the conditions of technological 
revolution. The low level o' labor safety and public health care, the sore 
frequent conflicts between business and the public over pit mining, as well 
as the territorial distribution of harmful production wastes and thermal 
power stations, the loss of the worker's belief in the value of his own 
contribution to the results of labor, his growing dissatisfaction with the 
labor process and the related degradation of labor ethics, the rising crime 
rate and increased drug addiction, which are gradually deteriorating the 
quality of the social environment in which private enterprise functions-- 
this is far from a complete list of the social problems facing American 
society. The recognition by American economists and sociologists of the 
increasingly negative effect of these factors on national production test!- 
fies that they are becoming a serious obstacle standing in the way of 
increased production efficiency and will harm the Interests of big capita! 
more and more perceptibly. 


The prevailing view among American experts, however, is that the rise in 
the public standard of living and the satisfaction of the most immediate 
needs of the American public will be accompanied by the stabilization of 
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demand in many sectors of the economy. ani ihis will considerably slow down 
economic growch ‘ong before a serious sicriage of energy end other natura! 
rescurces ari.es. On this basis, and with consideration for the social 
problems mentionei above, they conclude that social limits, and not physical 
limits, will be the major type of restriction on economic growth in the nation 
during the last decades of the century. 


The thesis according to which a rise in the public standard of living will 

be one of the main causes of slower economic growth is absolutely unsound 
because the ruling classes are primarily interested in high growth rates: 
After all, over the long range, more rapid economic growth will allow them 

to earn increasing profits. A rise in the workers’ standard of living as 

a result of class struggle, however, completely contradicts these interests. 
This is the reason for the bourgeois economists’ attempt to blame the workers 
for the impending deceleration of economic growth and to tiereby justify 
further encroact nents on their vitally important rights. 


The main factors promoting economic growth in the United States in the 
foreseeable future include the above mentioned accelerated augmentation of 
fixed productive assets and higher growth rates of production efficiency. 
Their role, however, is not substantial enough to compensate for the nur- 
erous negative factors that are impeding economic growth. In essence, this 
simply means that the sharp decline in the growth rates of labor productivity 
and total capital investments at the end of the 1960's and the beginning of 
the 1970's will be followed by the grodua!i rise of these indicators to their 
previous average levels which were characteristic of the 1947-1969 period. 
But this means that even the relatively low, in comparison to the other 
developed capitalist countries, rates of economic growth in the United States 
during the first 20-25 years after the war (around 4 percent a year) will be 
unattainable in the future for the American economy. in al! probability, 

the United States is entering a prolonged str3e of slow economic growth. 


The »werwhelming majority of American forecasts predict that economic growth 
in the United States will gradually slow down in the 1980's and in the more 
distant future. Whereas the average annual rate of increase in the real 

GNP between 1948 and 1969 was 3.9 percent, the figure is expected to fluctu- 
ate between 2.4 and 4.1 percent in the rirst half of the 1980's, averaging 
out to 3.5 percent. B8v the end of the century, as a result of a considerable 
decline in the growth of the labor force, the rate of economic growth from 
1985 to 2000 will be--for example, according to . 'mn's estimate--approxi- 
mate'y 2.7-2.8 percent, wich is only two-thirds as high as the average rate 
of economic growth prior to the beginning of the 1970's. 


The predicted deceleration of economic growth will naturally necessitate 
considerable reorganization ir, all parts of the American economy. One aspect 
of tl.is reorganization, as we have already pointed out, will be the mandatory 
transfer to less wasteful production methods requiring lower energy and mater- 
ial input, and new technology producing minimum environmental pollution and 
festruction. This could lead to a shift in emphasis from quantity to quality. 
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American experts believe that the increasing shortage of raw materials and 
other materia!s will give rise to economic incentives to prolong the service 
life of fixed productive assets, inprove their quality, prolong the service 
of life of durable goods and completely eliminate "built-in" obsclescence-- 
the practice of programming the failure of separate parts cr structural 
2lements of a complex item during the stage of its production. 


The possibility of solving these problems will depend :crjely on the degree 
to which state-monopoly capitalism in tae United Stat<. ‘s able to adapt to 
changing conditions and on the impact of new governmen’. aeasures aimed at 
the economic regulation and stimulation of the private sector. The decade of 
the 1970's graphically demonstrated the completely unsound basis of the 
government's domestic economic policy and the theoretical concept on which 
it rests. Regardless of how effective economic regulation might be in the 
future, however, it is net capable of eradicating the fundamental contra- 
dictions of capitalism, which have become particularly pronounced during 
this stage in its general crisis. Moreover, it is precisely here that the 
roots of the problems facing the United States can be found, as well as the 


actual reasons for the anticipated deceleration of economic growth processes 
in this nation. 
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TRAINING OF ADVANCED RESEARCH SCIENTISTS (FORECASTS) 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 97-105 


{Article by V. Ya. Mashtabey] 


{Text} Problems in the development of scientific potential are being assigned 
an extremély important role in the complex of the current tasks involved in 

the management of technological progress. In accordance with the goal-oriented 
system of research and development, the timely augmentation of sciertific 
potential and effective use of existing possibilities with the aid of a complex 
of organizational, economic, informational and sociopsychological means of 
influencing science, technology and production constitute one of the objectives 
of national science policy. Particular attention is being given to the fore- 
casting of basic parameters of scientific potential including scientific per- 
sonnel and, above all, doctors of sciences. 


The formation and use of scientific potential in the United States, just as 

the development of the economy as a whole, takes place in contradictory condi- 
tions that are unavoidable for capitalism. There is a direct relationship 
between the level of economic development, the rates of technical progress and 
the supply and demand of scientific personnel, including those with the highest 
qualifications. At the same time, the growing competition in the world market 
and the technology import possibilities that are being actively utilized by 

the United States are changing the structure of employment in science. 


During the last 3-5 years, the situation has changed dramatically in the supply 
and actual employment of scientists and engineers. Unemployment is becoming 

an increasingly serious problem for scientists and specialists. In 1976, 

there were 50,000-65,000 unemployed scientists and engineers in the nation. 
They included many doctors of sciences--around 2 percent of the total. 


At present, the employment structure of scientific personnel of the highest 
qualifications in the United States does not correspond to the structure of 
their academic training. just as there is a disparity betwen the supply of 
highly skilled scientific personnel and the demand for them. The possibility 
of increasing the number of scientists depends considerably not only on the 
state of the national economy but als. on the quantity of federal and cther 
funds allocated for the development of research and engireering. 
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Forecasts concerning the training of doctors of sciences, representing the 
most highly skilled scientific personnel, are of particular interest to many 
experts on scientific potential, just as to the government agencies respon- 
sible for working out national science policy, since it is assumed that the 
state of doctorate supply is an extremely serious indicator of the general 
state of science in the nation. It was precisely for this reason that serious 
steps were taken to compile projections in this field covering the peric ‘ 
through 1°85. 





Forecasting Methods 


Methods involving the use of probability and static models have been most 
widely used in the United States in the practice of forecasting the number 
of scientific personnel.} These models are based on the tendencies of the 
1960's and early 1970's in the area of U.S. personnel policy, adjusted in 
accordance with desirable or possible, in the view of the forecasters, var- 
iants ef future science policy. The forecasts examined below are based on 
calculations involving regressive equations characterizing the decade leading 
up to the base year of 1972. In the probability model, the tendencies of the 
last 5 years (1967-1972) were given double weight while all tendencies were 
given equal weight in the static models. 


Therefore the principal difference between the probability and static models 
consists in the varying degress to which tue fairly pronounced tendencies 
toward economic recession in the United States are taken into account. 


In both models projections are made in accordance with four factors, which 
make up the general forecast. The first and major factor is the training 
of new highly skilled scientists, doctors of sciences, from among college 
graduates with a baccalaureate degree who are continuing their studies in 
post-graduate programs. The second is emigration by scientists whd have not 
been able to find jobs in the United States and have had to go to other 
countries. The third is the influx of immigrant scientists, whose services 
are generally contracted for participation in scientific projects for 5-10 
years. Finally, the fourth factor is the demographic indicator of natural 
decrease (resignation, retirement, death). 


Whereas forecasting calculations are not particularly complex if they are 
related to such statistically stable factors as emigration and natural decrease, 
there are several procedural difficulties that must be overcome when the train- 
ing of new doctors is predicted. 


This training can be seen as a process consisting of four stages. Each stage 
is distinguished by a specific numerical correlation between the subsequent 





1. See “Projections of Science and Engineering Doctorate Supply and Utiliza- 
tion. 1°80 and 1985"; “Federal Funds for Research, Development and Other 
Scientific Activities, Fiscal Year 1973, 1974 and 1975. Surveys of 
Science Resources Series," NSF, vol XXIII; NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
DATABOOK, January 1975, NSF, February 1975; NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
NEWS, 2 July 1975, NSF PR, pp 75-77. 
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and preceding states of the system. The first stage is characterized by the 
correlation between the number of 18-year-olds in the younger generation as 
a whole and the number enrolling in colleges. The second stage is connected 
with the correlation between the number of persons receiving a bachelor's 
Gegree and all college graduates. In the third stage it is a correlation 
between the persons with bachelor's degrees who have continued their academic 
studies amd the total number, and during the fourth it is the correlation 
between those receiving a doctorate and all post-graduates. 


In the probability model the correlations are the following: 50 percent of 
all 18-year-olds enrolled in col:sges; 9 percent of these receive a bachelor's 
Gegree; 2 percent of these go on to post-graduate studies and only 0.5 percent 
ef these receive doctorates. 


The estimated quantities derived in each stage are projections and are calcu- 
lated with the aid of static and probability models. The results of the fore- 
casts draw up in 1974, based on both models and covering the period through 
1985 (Table 1) indicate that the probability model envisages an increase of 
69 percent in the number of doctors of sciences over a period of 13 years-- 
that is, an annual increase of 4 percent. The static model, on the other 
hand, presupposes even higher rates of increase for this category of scien- 
tists--&2 percent, or an average annual rate of 4.7 percent. The high rates 
of increase taken into account in predicting the doctorate supply in the 
United States according to static and probability models presuppose a lowering 
of the average age of American scientists and, consequently, an increase in 
their creative output and productivity. A similar approach is used in fore- 
casting the number of scientists in various fields of knowledge and spheres 
of activity. In connection with the clearly defined trend of unemployment 

in the scientific community, both models envisage a fairly high rate of 
increase in the emigration of scientists from the United States. 


It is interesting to compare the results of the projections analyzed in this 
work with projections made according to the same procedures earlier--in 1969 
and 1971. 


A comparison shows that the values of projected parameters decrease from the 
earliest to the latest studies. Moreover, the differences between the 1969 

and 1971 forecasts are more pronounced than the differences between the 1971 and 
1974 fcrecasts. This would seem to signify that the tendency toward recession 
in the economy, which became clear after 1969, is reflected and taken into 
account more fully in the 1971 and 1974 forecasts. 


Projection Up to 1985 


— 


In accordance with the forecasting methods examined above, the total number of 
scientific personnel of the highest qualifications in the United States in 
1985 is estimated at 375,000-400,000. This is accompanied by a stipulation 
that only 295,000 of them will be able to find jobs in science and research 

in 1985 (Table 2). The average annual rate of increase in employment in the 
sphere of research and engineering during the projected period will be 2.7-2.f 
percent. We should note that the total number of doctors of sciences was 
300,000 at the beginning of 1977. 
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Table 1 


Forecast of Doctorate Supply in the United States for 1985, 
Broken Down py Scientific Fields, Thousands of Individuals 





Total Phys- Tech- Mathe- Medical Social 


Components ical nical matical and bio- sci- 
sci- sci- sciences logical ences 
ences ences sciences 





Probability Model 











Number of doctors in 1972* 221.4 465.3 34.0 12.9 56.7 52.5 
Graduates in 1973-1979** 150.5 27.9 26.5 9.4 37.9 48.8 
immigrants 7.1 2.4 1.8 0.5 1.2 1.2 
Emigrants -19.8 “3.5 <=-3.2 -1.3 -6.7 -5.1 
Natural decrease “37.2 -10.5 -4.7 -1.7 -10.5 -9.7 
Number of doctors in 1980* 321.9 81.5 54.4 19.7 78.6 87.7 
Graduates in 1980-1984** 89.3 11.9 13.8 3.9 24.5 35.1 
Immigrants 4.4 1.5 1.1 0.3 0.8 0.7 
Emiyrants -13.1 -2.1 -2.0 -0.9 -~4.4 -3.7 
Natural decrate -27.7 -7.7 -4.0 -1.4 -7.3 -7.2 
Number of doctors in 1985 374.9 85.2 63.3 21.6 92.1 112.7 
Static Model 
Number of doctors in 1972* 221.4 65.3 34.0 12.9 56.7 52.5 
Graduates in 1973-1979** 160.2 29.3 29.2 9.5 40.6 51.6 
Immigrants 7.1 2.4 1.8 0.5 1.2 1.2 
Emigrants -21.0 “3.6 <=-3.4 -1.3 -7.2 -5.4 
Natural decrease -37.2 -10.6 ~4.7 -1.7 -10.5 -9.7 
Number of doctors in 1980* 330.5 82.7 57.0 19.8 80.8 90.2 
Graduates in 1980-1984** 110.1 15.1 17.7 4.5 29.9 42.8 
Inmig: ants 4.4 1.5 1.1 0.3 0.8 0.7 
Emiyrunts -15.2 “2.3 -2.1 -0.9 -5.4 -4.5 
Natural uecreaese -27.7 -7.7 =-4.0 -1.4 -7.3 -7.2 
Number of doctors in 1985 402.1 89.4 69.6 22.3 98.7 122.0 





* Excluding those who are no longer active in their fields. 


** With a doctoral degree. 
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Table 2 


Projected Data on Number and Utilization of 
Doctors of Sciences in United States, 
thousands of individuals 











1985 
Indicator 1972 
Probability Model Static Model 
Number of doctors 221 375 402 
Utilization of doctors in sphere 
of research and engineering 206 293 295 
Utilization, % 93 78 73 





These data show that there will be a stable tendency during the projected period 
toward a drop in the professional employment level among highly skilled scien- 
tific personnel in the United States. Whereas 93 percent of all doctors of 
sciences were engaged in research and development in 1972, the figure will 
Gecrease to 73-78 percent in 1985. This will either cause many scientific 
workers with the highest qualifications to transfer to fields that are not 
directly connected with research activity or increase the number of wmemployed 
Scientists. Around one-third of the new doctors of sciences will have to 

change their professional plans. 


It is completely obvious that the validity of these forecasts will depend 
largely on circumstances of an economic and sociopolitical nature. The 
authors of the projection proceeded from the assumption that the state of 
the economy and the basic trends in economic development would not change 
substantially during the projected period. In their opinion, international 
tension will be alleviated by 1985, but total expenditures on defense will 
nonetheless not be reduced substantially. The hope has been expressed that 
financial policy, in combination with sociopolitical measures, will result 
in a balance between full employment and moderate inflation with the mainte- 
nance of long-term, although weak, rates of economic growth. The role of 
federal and regional administrations in the development of economic and secial 
programs should become even more important, just as the role of science and 
technology in the resolution of national problems. Recent trends in the 
educational sphere will continue. 


At the same time, the socioeconomic processes that are having a direct impact 
on the development of the projected phenomena are already undergoing considera- 
ble changes, sometimes not in the directions predicted by the authors of the 
forecast. At present, the consequences of the economic crisis of 1973-1975 
are quite noticeable in the United States and are leaving their mark in many 
spheres of public life, including the sphere of researcn and development and 
the training of scientific personnel. Student interest in the physical, 
mathematical and engineering sciences is declining (in comparison to the 
mid-1960's). Difficulties in the placement of graduates reduced university 
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enrollment f:gures in the early 1970's. College graduates are not taking the 
risk of continuing their education to the point of a doctoral degree, since, 
on the one hand, the sphere for the possible application of this kno ledge 
is shrinking and, on the other, the relative salary level of doctors of sci- 
ences is dropping. Other reasons are the rising cost of education and the 
reduction of direct federal assistance to post-graduates. 


Since 1969, unemployment has risen among scientists and engineers in connection 
with the relative red: ction in U.S. expenditures om science (between 1967 and 
1976 the level of total appropriations for science in 1967 dollars fell at an 
average rate of 1.5 percent a year). 


These facts testify that policy in the area of the training of highly skilled 
scientific personnel in the United States depends ‘on many circumstances which 
are difficult for federal agencies to control and manage. Just as policy in 
the area of employment in general, it is governed by the law of cost, supply 
and demand, with all of its usual consequences. For this reason, the projected 
estimates of the number of highly skilled scientific personnel to be trainned 
by 1985 call for adjustment during their qualitative analysis in the direction 
of fuller consideration for the abovementioned counteracting tendencies. 


Forecast Broken Down By Main Areas of Specialization 


The results of forecasts could serve as grounds for the conclusion that there 
is <= constant tendency in the United States toward a lack of balance between 
training possibilities and the level of the utilization of scientists and 
engineers with a doctoral degree in the forecasted period. 


The most pronounced inconsistency is expected in the technical and social 
sciences. The authors of the forecasts explain this by stating that many 
scientific workers will be solicited for jobs outside the scientific and 
technical sphere of activity. Among other reasons, they mention lower enroll- 
ments in 4-year colleges and universities, demographic factors (the decline 
in birthrate), the changing attitudes of students toward careers in research 
and development, and the anticipated low rise (in constant prices) in alloca- 
tions for research and development. The authors of a forecast compiled in 
1974 cite the following estimated data in corroboration of this thesis. In 
the technical sciences, 27 percent of all scientists and engineers with a 
doctoral degree will not be employed in their special field, and in the social 
sciences the figure will be 37 percent. Judging by forecast estimates, the 
relative number of highly skilled scientists employed will decrease considerably 
in other fields as well. 


On one hard, this process attests to a higher concentration of highly skilled 
scientific personnel in “non-traditional” spheres of activity and, on the other, 
it indicates an extremely significant concentration of doctors in the sphere 
of research and development itself, where they will replace persoi.s with 
bachelor's degrees and other scientists and specialists without a doctoral 
degree. 
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Therefore, the process of "scientification"* in the United States is of a 

@ual nature. It is developing in breadth as well as in depth. In the first 
case, this indicates the increasingly broad application of scientific abilities 
in various spheres of scientific and “extra-scientific” activity. For example, 
whereas in 1972 only 11 percent of all doctors specializing in the social 
sciincies and 7 percent of all mathematicians were employed outside the sphere 
of research and development, in 1985, according to forecast data, 37 percent 
of all specialists in the social sciences with a doctoral degree wiil be 
employed outside the sphere of research and development, 29 percent of all 
engineers and 27 percent of all mathematicians. Whereas in 1972 this process 
virtually did not apply to scientists and specialists with a doctoral degree 

in the fields of physics, technology and biology, in 1985 these specialists 
will also (although to a lesser degree than in the case of sociologists and 
engineers) be involved in service in “extra-scientific" fields of knowledge. 


In the second case, the most striking feature is the high rate of annual 
increase in the number of new doctors of sciences trained in the United 
States between 1972 and 1985. With an average annual rate of 4.1 percent 

in the main areas of specialization as a whole, it will reach 6 percent and 
4.9 percent, respectively, in the social and technical sciences. These rates 
will contribute to a situation in which 295,000 of the predicted 560,000 
scientists and specialists in the sphere of research and development by 1985 
will have a doctoral degree, or almost 50 percent. According to the sam 
forecast, around 19 percent of all American scientists and specialists with a 
doctoral Gegree wiil be employed outside the sphere of research and development 
by 1985. 


Both thes . st (in breadth) and the second (in depth) tendencies in the process 
of scientification are already quite apparent and they will become even more 
evident by 1985. We cannot say that this process is purely spontaneous in 
nature in the United States. The desire of federal agencies to regulate this 
process is attested to by the average annual rate of increase in the number of 
doctors trained in individual fields and by the salaries which are being main- 
tained on a higher level in the “non-traditional” spheres of activity for 
Goctors of sciences--that is, outside the sphere of research and development-- 
than in the research and 4evelopment sphere. 


This could be regarded as a feature of national science policy, but only to 

the degree that the planning of policy is possible at all under the conditions 
of the capitalist system of economic management. Nonetheless, federal agencies 
in charge of scientific personnel policy are striving to make the personnel] 
component of U.S. scientific potential more manageable with the aid of several 
methods aimed at stronger government control over programs for the training 

of new doctors of sciences and the expenditure of funds allocated for higher 
education, and at ensuring interaction by federal planning with planning on 

the institutional (college or vaiversity) level in the area of personnel 
training. 





2. From the Engiish word “science.” In this context it means the intensive 
concentration of scientists and specialists in various spheres of public 
activity. 
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The attainment of this objective will also be aided by proposals now being 
prepared by U.S. federal agencies cor-erning the need to concentrate doctoral 
training in n. more tian 60 of the best universities. At this point it should 
be noted that the level o! concentration is already quite high in the training 
of new doctors in the United States: 70-80 percent are awarded degrees by 
60-70 universities. The higher demands being made on the professional qual- 
ities of highly skilled scientists and specialists are a result of the process 
of their concentration in the sphere of research and development, but on the 
other hand they are also regarded as a means of regulating the training of 
these specialists. 


When the results of a forecast of the relative .wmber of doctors of sciences 
in the main areas of specialization are analyzei, it is also quite a striking 
fact that, according to calculations (in the pyobability model), between 1972 
and 1985 the number of doctors in the social sciences will be almost 2.1 times 
as high as the numb=sr in the base year of 1972. The number of doctors spe- 
Cializing in the technical sciences will be 86.2 percent higher by 1985. 
Specialists in precisely these two fields will make up a large part of the 
new personnel in jobs outside the sphere of research 2ad development. 


The highest percentage of employment (92 percent) for scientists and engineers 
with a doctorate in biology is anticipated for i985. On the basis of this, we 
can assume that the leading role in U.S. scientific and technical policy of 
the 1980's will be assigned to the biological sciences. They will be followed 
(with respect to this indicator) by the physical, mathematical, technical and 
social sciences. 


Forecast Broken Down By Areas of Employment 


In the middle of 1972, there were 229,000 Americars with doctoral degrees. 

Of these, 221,400 were active in scientific work. Around 218,700 were employed 
in various spheres of national production and 2,700 were wnemployed. The 
remaining 7,600 doctors had either retired or had other reasons for not seeking 
work. 


The distribution of doctors of sciences was the following in 1972. Around 
61 percent were employed at universities and colleges (the educational sphere), 
including 83 percent of all mathematicians and 40 percent of all engineers. 


In all, 27 percent of all persons with a doc orate, around half of all doctors 
of technical sciences and around 6 percent of all sociologists were working 
for industrial firms and other commercial establishments. 


In 1972, around 11 percent of all doctors, including 6 percent of the mathe- 
maticians and 14 percent of the biologists, were employed in U.S. Government 
institutions. 


In forecasting the level of employment ®r doctors of sciences in various 
spheres of activity, the authors of the forecast conclude tha. their employment 
level in universities and colleges will decrease to 54 percent by 1985, as 
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against 61 percent in 1972. The level of employment will be affected by such 
factors as the total number of students, the student load of departments and 
the relative number of faculty vacancies for doctors. 


The forecast clearly traces the tendency of doctors specializing in physics 
and technology to leave the universities and colleges to take jobs in industry 
and government. In 1985, these spheres will take in 55 and 54 percent, 
respectively, of the total number of doctors in the given fields, as against 
46 and 49 percent in 1972. Doctors of mathematics, biology and social stucies 
are also subject to this tendency, although to a lesser degree. 


The employment level for doctors in industry will depend on the existence of 
funds for research and development, and, these, in turn, will be closeiy 
connected with federal government and industrial programs requiring high 
scientific input, such as programs in space exploration, defense, transpor- 
tation and the production and conservation of energy. On the basis of an 
analysis of tendencies in the financing of research and development, the 
authors of the forecast conclude that the number of scientific personnel of 
this category will increase. 


The proportion accounted for by doctors in the total number of scientists 
and specialists employed in industry, in government research and development 
and in non-profit institutions (493,000 in 1985) will rise from 14.2 percent 
in 1972 to 18.4-19.3 percent in 1985 (according to the static and probability 
models) and will total 91,000-95,000. By the end of the forecasted period, 
this sphere will provide the greatest opportunities for doctors specializing 
in the technical sciences. More than half of all physicists with a doctorate 
will be employed in this sphere. 


In industry, scientists and engineers with a doctorate will be hired to work 
in such “extra-scientific” areas of activity as production control, quality 
control, product sales, consultation, etc. Whereas in 1972 there were 17,300 
Goctors employed in this field, by 1985 the figure will rise almost 2.5-fold 
and will reach 41,000 Their relative percentage will rise from 1.8 percent 
in 1972 to 3 percent in 1985. 


Therefore, when the distribution of doctors in the United States in the major 
areas of employment in the forecasted period (1972-1985) is analyzed, the above- 
mentioned tendency toward the substantial redistribution of scientific potential 
among various spheres of national production becomes apparent. 


At this point it is important to note the higher concentration of doctors in 
industry and government and, above all, the substantial reinforcement of the 
personnel component of scientific potential in the so-called plant sector of 
American science. The forecas:. being analyzed envisages an annual increase 
of 3-5 percent in the concentration of doctors in the research and development 
phere in industry and government between 1972 and 1985. In such “non-tradi- 
tional” areas of activity as production control, quality control, consultation 
and marketing, the rate could reach 10 percent a year. 
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In principle. an wma‘ysis of forecasts and current assessments of the personnel 
component of U.S. sci’ entific potential can serve as a basis for general con- 
clusions as to the tendencies in the formation of this compoent anc in the 
Gevelopment of U.S. scientific policy. 


The quite obvious process of “scientification” in various spheres of national 
life is striking. It is reflected in the redistribution of scientists and 
engineers with a doctorate among the teaching and research fields, as well 

as activity in “non-traditional” fields for highly skilled scientists in the 
direction of the latter. A second side of the “scientification” process is 
the increasing concentration of doctors among American scientists and 
specialists, both in the research and development sphere and in the “extra- 
scientific” spheres of activity. A third aspect of the process consists in 
the considerable reinforcement of the personnel component of scientific 
potential in industry, primarily through the transfer of some highly qualified 
specialists in the technical and physical sciences to this sphere. 


It is al.o important that quality is given priority in the training of highly 
skilled scientific personnel. In recent years, there has been a tendency in 
the United States toward the maintenance of high rates of increase in doctoral 
supply for the purpose of heightening the creative enthusiasm of scientists 
and “lowering the age” of the personnel component of national scientific 
potential. 


All of this corroborates the fact that qualitative changes in the training of 
doctors for American science and technology, as well as in their utilization, 
were first seen in the early 1970's and will become stronger, according to 
forecasts, by 1985. On the federal level, there is an obvious desire to make 
the process of the training of highly skilled scientific personnel manageable-- 
that is, to achieve a balance between supply and demand in this area by means 
of state-monopoly regulation. 


One of the distinctive features of contemporary science is its transition from 
the extensive to the intensive course of development. The process of the 
intensification of science calls for particularly painstaking attention to the 
qualitative characteristics of its development, particularly the higher 
qualifications of scientific personnel and a higher return on the collective 
results of contemporary scientific and technical work. 


Obviously, the successful management of science and technology will necessitate 
the systematic assessment of the level of scientific and technical potential, 
analysis of the changing proportions of its basic components, and a study of 
the tendencies taking place in the science-technology-production system and 
leading to a change in the final national economic impact of science. A 
particularly important role in this process is assigned to forecasts of the 
development of basic parameters of scientific and technical potential. 


These processes take on a different character, however, depending on social 

and economic conditions. The example of the United States quite clearly 
Gemonstrates the fact that the sphere of doctoral training and utilization is 
subject to changing market conditions, in spite of a number of positive events 

in this field. This unavoidably affects the validity of tie forecasts themselves. 
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Inflation in America 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 106-108 


[Review by V. G. Klinov of the book “Analysis of Inflation 1965-1974," 
edited by J. Popkin, Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol 42, Cambridge 
(Massachusetts), NBER, 1977, X + 487 pages] 


[Text] The 42d volume in the series entitled Studies in Income and Wealth 
and published under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research (NBER) analyzes inflation processes in the United States during 
the 1965-1974 period. 


The time interval chosen for this study of contemporary inflation in the 
United States is noteworthy. During this decade, the average annual rate 

of rise in the prices of consumer goods was one of the highest for our 
century--5.2 percent. More intensive inflation in this nation was observed, 

as the authors of this volume point owt, in 1910-1920 (an average rate of 

7.5 percent a year) and in 1941-1951 (a rate of 5.8 percent). All three 

of these periods have one feature in common: Each included, in the words 

of J. Popkin, who wrote the preface, “at least one war” (p 2). — 


The authors single out two distinctive features of the inflationary rise in 
prices which began in the mid-1960's. The first is the heterogeneity of the 
inflationary process,in that the main causes varied during different stages. 
The second half of the 1960's could ba called a time of military inflatiqnary 
conditions. The rise in prices was due to the surplus demand resulting 

from the sharp increase in military spending in connection with American 
intervention in Vietnam. At this same time, expenditures on social programs 
rose considerably as a result of the declared “war on poverty." At the 
beginning of the 1970's, the inflationary process was given new impetus by 
the cessation of the exchange of dollars into gold in intergovernmental 
operations and by the devaluation of the dollar on two separate occasions, 
Later, inflation in the United States was stimulated by the rise in food 
prices in the world market, followed by a rise in the prices of raw materials 
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and fuel in connection with the worldwide food, raw material and energy 
crises. The contemporary inflationary process has been distinguished by 
two “overlapping” features: a federal budget deficit and a high rate of 
increase in tota. monetary resources (p 1). 


Tne second distinctive feature of the inflationary process during this period 
was the considerable fluctuation in the annual rate of price increase: from 
1.9 percent to 12.2 percent. The average annual rate was nigher in the first 
half of the 1970's than in the second half of the 1960's. Both features are 
closely interrelated. The diversity and dissimultaneity of the effects of 
inflationary factors gave rise to pauses in the development of the inflationary 
process. Th* nonuniformity of the process was also intensified by the dif- 
ferent mearures occasionally taken by the U.S. Government to restrict the 

rise in srices. 





The di*is:tence between the irflationary process of the first and second halves 
of this se wie was made more pronounced by the fact that, in the 1960's, 
whenever the sixes of the market was reduced or stabilized in general under 
the influe:,« of cyclical forces (in 1966-1967 and in 1969-1970), the rise 
in prices also slowed down. In the mid-1970's, the inflationary rise in 
prices due to structural disparities or crises did not lose any of its 
strength even at the very height of a cyclical crisis. Moreover, inflation 
contributed to the development of an overproduction crisis by reducing 
public purchasing power. The rate of rise in prices did not drop wntil the 
prices of finished products reached a state of equilibrium with the new raw 
material and fuel price index. 


The information presented in the book also indicates a third distinctive 
feature of the contemporary inflationary process. This is its longevity. 

As J. Popkin remarks, each of the previous two inflationary decades was 
followed either by a period of deflation or by a period of low rates of price 
increase. In the first case, the inflation of the 1910's was followed by 
the deflation of the 1920's, when prices dropped by an average of 1.8 percent 
ayear. In the cecond case, the inflation of 1941-1951 was followed by a 
decline in the average rate of price increase to 1.4 percent a year between 
1951 and 1961. The inflationary process which began in the mid-1960's is 
still going on becaus. the effects of the abovementioned inflationary factors 
are still rresent, even though the relative role played by each factor changes. 


The work being reviewed is cf great topical importance for three reasons. In 
the first place, inflation is still the most pressing socioeconomic problem 
in the United States, and, for that matter, in the entire capitalist world. 
In the second place, some of the authors of the work are people who are close 
to the current administration. In the third place, the reasons for the 
ineffectiveness of the gove nment's fight ageinst inflation are afalyzed in 
the book. The last of these reasons deserves more thorough discussion, par- 
ticularly since symptoms of dissatisfaction with the poor results of U.S. 
Government activity in this field have recently become more apparent. 

Within the nation, dissatisfaction is being magnified by the fact that 
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the rising prices are constantly lowering the workers‘ standard of living. 
In the world market, on the other hand, the drop in the exchange rate of 
the dollar is giving the United States greater advantages than its main 


trac‘ng partners. 


A considerale portion wf this work is devoted to an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the government wage and price controls which were offi- 
cially established (for the first time in the entire period since she war 

in Korea) on 15 August 1971. This program of controls has uwndergone several 
changes since then. The controls were to be instituted in four stages, and 
the effects of the program were finally curtailed in April 1974. Despite 
all of the variance in evaluations of the program, representatives of dif- 
ferent economic schools took a prevalently skeptical view of its impact. 


It is a fact that prices continued to rise even while the price contrcels 
fere in effect. During the first year and a half following the commence- 
ment of the program, the average rate of increzse in the general price index 
(the gnp deflator) was 4.3 percent, and at tie end of the period the rate 
was measured in two digits, exceeding the 10-percent mark (p 4). Several 
researchers believe that the fairly broad limits within which ww» and price 
increases were allowed actually stimulated their rise in some fields (p 250). 
Others subscribe to the belief that prices would have risen even more 
quickly in the absence of controls. At the same time, it has been stressed, 
however, that the inflationary pressure was not diminished by “ne controls 
but was only temporarily suppressed. As soon as the controls were lifted, 
prices began to rise more quickly, “making up for lost time” (p 291). 


In this volume, the greatest attention is given to the technical reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of the fight against inflation, including the 
insufficient research into the mechanism of this process, errors in its 
forecasting, the multitude of causes of inflation and the lopsided nature 
of control measures. The professional fascination of bourgeois economists 
with the technical side of inflationary processes and the unsatisfactory 
state of their modeling is completely understandable. In the final analysis, 
the process of studying the abjective world, including such a complex phe- 
nomenon a3 inflation, is eternal, and the control measures that were taken 
did have little effect. Even an analysis of the arguments concerning tech- 
nical or procedural questions, however, proves that the technical side does 
not in ay sense play the main role in this matter. In spite of all the 
shortcomings in the analysis and the forecasting of inflation, there has 
also been definite progress in its study. The main reason for the ineffec- 
tiveness of policy (this conclusion is based on research findings cited in 
this volume) is that big capital has no interest in rigid price controls. 
Por this reason, some overt forms of government intervention in this process 
have been called ideologically impermissible. 


Ishaq Nadiri, Vina Gupta and a number of other authors point out the one-sided 
nature of the U.S. Government's anti-inflationary measures in 1971-1974. 
They stress the need for a “comprehensive strategy,” combining “control over 
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total demand with promotion of the growth of productivity over the long 
range. the abatement of inflationary expectations, the improved use of 
existing capacities and effective control over prices and wages” (p 230). 


Probably the most thorough criticism of the price controls is presented in 
Marvin H. Kosters' study. His point of departure is the statement that 
“only the prices and wages which are established under the influence of 

the forces of competition are compatible with the efficient use of resources. 
Price and wage controls could result in the less efficient use of ~esources" 
(p 166). In particular, he examines the relationship between new structural 
disparities and government intervention in the price-setting process. In 
his opinion, structural changes call for a change in price correlations, but 
the government controls were so inflexible that they cor'd not “permit a 
rise in some prices to compensate for a drop in chers” (p 168). Kosters 
believes that “restrictions and delays in price increases and the limits 

set on profit indices...had a negative effect on the making of investment 
decisions” (p 178). 


Kosters cites cases in which resources were used ineffectively due to price 
controls. These include the accumulation of excess stocks of raw materials 
and semimanufactured products, the widespread use of commodity exchange 
transactions, the use of high-quality materials when it would have been 
expedient to use items of lesser quality, etc. 


The main reason for the U.S. Government's rejection of direct forms of control 
was that they did not promote an increase in the profit norm through wage 
controls. According to estimates, the controls “affected prices more than 
wages" (p 292). It is therefore not surprising that big capital has pre- 
ferred to pursue its own goals under the cover of "free" competition. 


This conclusion is the key to an understanding of the fact that the U.S. 
Government has made little effort in recent years to restrict the rise in 
prices or to maintain the exchange rate of the dollar. More energetic inter- 
vention would not be in the interests of American capital. In the first 
place, these interests consist in reliance on indirect methods of economic 
regulation to guarantee a relatively high level of utilization of production 
potential. An energetic struggle against inflation by means of monetary, 
credit and financial policy could result in a crisis or, at least, in pro- 
duction losses (p 104). In the second place, the drop in the exchange rate 
of the dollar benefits the United States to some extent: Real expenditures 
on imports of raw materials anu fuel, particularly petroleum, are reduced, 
the competitive potential of American goods is heightened in foreign markets 
and the competitive potential of foreign commodities is diminished in the 
U.S. market. 


On the whole, the book being reviewed represents a deeper and more compre- 
hensive analysis of inflation in the United States than many other studies 
by American economists in this field, even though the analysis has been 
undertaken within the framework of bourgeois ideas about inflation, which 
naturally give these matters a tendentious interpretation. 
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Federal Financing of Higher Education 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 108-111 


{Review by V. N. Orlov of the books “Public Policy and Private Higher 
Education,” edited by D. W. Brenmeman and C. E. Finn, Jr, Washington, 

The Brookings Institution, 1978, XI + 468 pages. and “Scholars, Dollars 
and Bureaucrats” by C. E. Finn, Jr, Washington, The Brookings Institution, 
1978, XII + 238 pages] 


{Text} The Brookings Institution, regarded by many as the Democratic 
Administration's semiofficial research base, has not investigated the 
problems of higher education since 1961, when A. Rivlin's! work entitled 
"The Role of the Federal Government in Financing Higher Education" was 
written within its walls. What motivated the institution's heads to under- 
take a series dealing with "Studies in the Area of Higher Education Policy” 
after 17 years and to publish the two works being reviewed as part of this 
series? Both books actually deal with a single topic--government regulation 
of higher education in the United States. By reflecting and evaluating the 
complex and contradictory relations between the federal government and higher 
education and by predicting the development of these relations in the 1960's, 
they represent, as it were, the theoretical interpretation of an important 
aspect of the Carter Administration's social policy. Carter's campaign 
platform listed the creation of a department of education as one of its 
points. 


The first collective monograph in the series, “Public Policy and Private 
Higher Education,” is broader in content than its title suggests. Naturally, 
it is difficult to isolate private colleges and wiiversities within the 
system of higher education even if they are compared to the so-called 
“public” universities and colleges financed by the state governments. “The 
main strategic question lying at the basis of most of the problems set forth 
in this book is the question of whether the private sector should be made 
more like the public or the public more like the private" (pp 441-442). The 
1G chapters of the book contain detailed analyses cf such topics as the 
financial problems of higher education, the demand for higher education, the 
federal government‘s policy of educational assistance, the taxation policies 
of the federal and state governments as they apply to higher education, etc. 
The work by C. Finn appears to be a further investigation of the same topics, 
but without the artificial restriction of their sphere to private universities 
and colleges. Finn (incidentally, he is one of the editors of the collective 
work), a former Brookings Institution researcher, is now Senator D. Moynihan's 
senior aide--that is, he is directly involved in the process by which higher 
education is regulated by the government. 





l. A. Rivlin is now the director of the U.S. Congressional Budget Office. 
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This process, as the author demonstrates, is contradictory in nature. In 
accordance with the Constitution and historical traditions, the state govern- 
ments and the private sector are responsible for the establishment, financing 
and management of higher education. The federal government is not formally 
accountable for the state of higher education. At the same time, the view 
of higher education as a national resource has become increasingly estab- 
lished in recent decades, and up to 14 billion dollars passes through various 
channels from the federal budget to the system of higher education each 

year. Finn investigates and analyzes public policy in the area of higher 
education in his book. 


The financing of higher education by means of the federal budget is accom 
plished through three main channels: financial aid to students (7.321 billion 
dollars in the 1977 budget year), government contracts (4.443 billion dollars 
the same year) and tax deductions stimulating private investments in higher 
education {2.088 billion dollars the same year). 


Student aid has been made a necessary part of government social policy by 
the tuition fees in American colleges and wiiversities. According to 
statistics cited in the book, it costs a student $2,300.00 a year to attend 
the least expensive private college. In the so-called “public” colleges 
and universities financed by the state governments, the stucents also pay 
tuition fees, ranging (depending on the state) from $133.00 to $1,000.00 

a year. Each year, the difference between tuition fees in the private and 
public sectors increases. Between the 1929/30 academic year and 1976/77 
the difference increased from an average of $318.00 to $1,078.00 a year 

(in constant 1967 prices). 


As the author correctly points out, differences in education costs reflect, 
in particular, differences in actual expenditures on education and, conse- 
quently, the quality of the knowledge obtained. The system of higher 
education presented by C. Finn, based on statistical procedures prevailing 
in the United States, consists of 3,075 academic institutions and their 
branches (1976/77 academic year) requiring a high school diploma for admis- 
sion. Of these, 1,147 are 2-year colleges and, moreover, this is the 
prevalent type of college in the public sector. As a rule, these are 
institutions which train specialists for local needs. The private sector 
also has a relatively small number of 2-year colleges. They include, for 
example, bible colleges, art schools and academic institutions training 
specialists in the fields of embalming, cosmetology, chiropractic and so 
forth. Universities and colleges also differ in terms of scale. Although 
the private and public sectors have approximately the same number of insti- 
tutions, the private sector only took in 21 percent of all students in 1975. 


“Higher education is expensive," C. Finn admits, “and if the people who wish 
to acquire one had to pay the full cost, many would be unable to go to 
college at all” (p 45). Ideally, government subsidization of higher edu- 
cation should guarantee American citizens an equal opportunity to acquire 

a higher education. However, “in spite of student assistance programs," the 
author continues, “children from low-income families have less chance of 
enrolling in colleges than those with well-to-do parents” (p 58). 
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The main form of government subsidy, the so-called “basic educational 
opportunity grant,” by law cannot exceed half of the cost of academic 
studies. To cover the other half, the student must find supplementary 
funds (possibly in the form of other grants). According to the author's 
calculations, even if a student receives the maximum totai grant allowed 
by the government for a 4-year private college, he will still have to pay 
$1,425.00-1,675.00 a year out of his own pocket. Naturally, students from 
low-income families are thereby limited to the “cheaper” colleges. 


Among the individual programs of government assistance to students, the 
largest sums are allocated for “aid to veterans." The first “soldiers’ 
bill,” envisaging the right of World War II participants to acquire a 
higher education, was passed in 1944. Later, Congress passed supplementary 
bills to include participants in the aggressive wars waged by the United 
States in Korea and Vietnam. They were rewarded for protecting the inter- 
ests of the ruling class with rifle in hand by means of a special grant 
which wags larger than the basic grant and had more convenient repayment 
terms. In 1978, for example, federal budget expenditures on basic grants 
totaled 1.529 billion dollars, but allocations for aid to veterans amounted 
to 2.316 billion. The author describes the way in which the “soldiers’ bill" 
led to a further increase in tuition fees as a result of the maneuvers of 
some college administrators who were trying to get as much as they could 
out of the federal treasury. 


Another form taken by government financing of higher education is the contract 
the federal government concludes with a particular university or college. 
Approximately half of the budget allocations in this category represent govern- 
ment orders for scientific research. In spite of the fact that federal 
allocations for research and engineering decreased from 18.2 billion dollars 
to 15.1 billion between 1966 and 1976 (in 1972 prices), the proportion 
accounted for by allocations for university research (mainly fundamental) 
rose from 7 percent to 1l percent. The main clients for this kind of 
research are the National Science Foundation, the Department of Defense, 
energy agencies (the Department of Energy), NASA and others. Naturally, 
government orders for research and engineering are distributed among large 
universities with the necessary resources. In 1975, for example, the 100 
leading wniversities received 85 percent of all allocations of this kind. 
Each received more than 11 million dollars; the Massachuset*s Institute of 
Technology alone conducted research in line with federal contracts in 1975 
for a total of 68.7 million dollars. A system of allegedly objective 
expert appraisal is used to decide which universities will be given such 
huge government orders. In reality, however, as C. Finn demonstrates, this 
system is regulated by ties of friendship, according to the principle of 
“you scratch my back and I will scratch yours,’ and “helps the rich get 
richer” (p 113). 


In describing government policy with respect to higher education as a whole, 
Pinn remarks with some justification that considerable federal budget 
allocations do not have the purpose of developing higher education as such. 
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The universities and colleges always serve as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of other public policy goals. The mechanism by which higher education 
is 1tegulated by the government has been designed in accordance with this. 
The more than 400 programs within which government financing of higher 
education was accomplished in 1974 were conducted by 25 federal agencies 
and, within these, by more than 50 departments and offices. In the 

94th Congress, questions connected with higher education were discussed 

in 18 (out of 22) committees of the House of Representatives, in 16 (out 
of 18) Senate committees and in 1 joint committee (on atomic energy). Even 
if the new administration's proposal to create a department of education is 
approved, the author believes that the new agency will not be able to deal 
with all the problems of higher education. 


Finn presents a detailed analysis of plans for various kinds of reform in 
federal policy on higher education (according to one of them, for example, 
tuition fees should be increased in “public” colleges and wiversities so 
as to equalize opportunities for enrollment in any university by means of 
federal grants) and arrives at the conclusion that not one of these 

has advantages that outweigh its defects. 


The proposals set forth by the author are of a cautious nature: He suggests 
that the Federal Interagency Committee on Education be given more authority 
or, perhaps, that a joint committee on education be created in the Congress. 
Finn is particularly apprehensive of more rigid government regulation and 
he advises universities and the federal government to be guided by “self- 
control, flexibility, composure and reason” in their relations. 


The author's position is due in part to the fact that he is applying the 
standards of the capitalist self-regulating market to higher education. 

Did 113 universities and colleges close down over the space of a few years? 
There is nothing to be frightened of, C. Finn asserts, because the market 
is built on demand. For the same reason, tie author objects to university 
grants with no specific designation, believing that this could artificially 
prolong the life of colleges “not in demand" (p 136). 


The author cites a multitude of alarming symptoms of the present critical 
state of American iivher education: the tendency toward an increase in 
tuition fees, deficits in university budgets, the forced reduction of 
expenditures, unstable enrollment figures, the weak background of appli- 
cants, the unfavorable demographic tendencics reflected in the decreased 
number of individuals of “student” age, and so forth. 


For this reason, the author's final conclusion seems somewhat unexpected: 
“The patient is not very sick. In general, higher education is in good 
health. No matter how confused existing federal programs seem to be, they, 
amazingly enough, respond quickly to the various needs of education.... 

The federal government will probably have more impact on higher education 
than before. But it would be wrong to present any excessiveiy detailed 
recipes” (p 225). 


The presence of abundant statistical material in both of the books being 
reviewed should be noted, as well as numerous references to recent publi- 
cations on this matter in footnotes. 
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Under An Iron Heel 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDBOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 111-112 


[Review by V. I. Mikhaylov of the book “Pod zheleznoy pyatoy” by I. Nikolayev, 
Moscow, Molodaya Gvardiya, 1978, 174 pages) 


[Text] From time to time, the facts of numerous violations of civil rights 
in the United States become known to the public. In the American press, 
reports of this kind are presented as information om isolated “extraordi- 
nary” casus which are not at all a result of the system, but of some kind 
of “unfortunate misunderstanding.” The book by I. Nikclayev conclusively 
proves that political investigation is an organic part of the entire 
American way of life. 


In particylar, the author raises an interesting question which has been 
ignored to date by the many journalists writing about civil rights in the 
United States: Why is it that internal investigation in the United States 
has not only become an aject of attention in recent years, but also an 
abject of fierce criticism? 


Nikolayev's book leaves no doubt that the recent “offensive attack” on the 
intelligence community was launched for extremely serious, in the view of 
American authorities, reasons which were connected with far more than the 
outburst of American public indignation. In his disclosure of these reasons, 
Nikolayev traces the process by which U.S. intelligence agencies have gradu- 
ally gained stronger authority. Their sphere of “professicnal interests" 
now includes the State Department, Congress and the business community. 

The intelligence community's intervention in the affairs of the highest 
government agencies has not only irritated Washington, but has also alarmed 
it (p 32). 


Moreover, the author stresses that the information submitted to the verdict 
of Congress and the American public consisted of facts of secondary impor- 
tance which could not undermine the foundations of the intelligence services, 
and even these facts were made public with the knowledge and approval of the 
heads of these services (p 40). 


The section of the book in which the author analyzes the use of armed force 

by U.S. ruling circles to suppress internal disorder is quite interesting. 
Nikolayev reminds his readers that the year of 1978 marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the time when the U.S. Congress passed a special law to 

prohibit the use of army or air force wnits “for law enforcement." Nonetheless, 
I. Nikolayev writes, it was precisely the U.S. Army that first instituted 
political investigation in the nation. Nikolayev cites many facts attesting 
that political investigation by the armed forces rose to unprecedented heights 
in the 1960's. In 1969, an office was created to deal with civil distur- 
bances and began to operate in an underground Pentagon facility. It was 
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later rename i the Armed Services Department. This office was created as a 
headquarters to lead combat operations on the domestic front (, 66). 


In his book, I. Nikolayev presents interesting data on the scales of the 
activities of the two main agencies of political investijation--the CIA and 
PBI. Im a consistent description, he shows how, from the time the Bureau 
of Investigation came into being in 1908 (the word “Federal” was added in 
1953), the spearhead of its attacks of repression was invariably aimed 
primarily at the “radicals” and,from the time when the Communist Party of 
the United States of America was born in 1919, at the Communist movement. 
Nikolayev describes how the PBI spent 15 years (1956-1971) carrying out 
operation “Cointelpro” (counterintelligence program), which led vo the 
persecution of individuals and organizations displeasing, for one reason or 
another, the ruling administration. During these 15 years, I. Nikolayev 
writes, 3,247 “dirty tricks” (the professional term!) were approved and 
2,370 of them were used (p 99). 


Socioeconomic Aspects of Disarmament 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 112-113 


[Review by V. I. Bogachev of the book “Sotsial‘no-ekonomicheskiye problemy 
razoruzheniya” (Collected Articles), compiled by the Scientific Commission 
on Disarmament of the Soviet Peace Defense Committee, Moscow, 1978, 245 pages) 


[Text] Now that international tension is abating and favorable political 
and material conditions are being established for the de-escalation of the 
arms race, the ideological struggle between supporters and opponents of 
military detente is leading to increasingly heated disagreements over the 
possible economic and social aftereffects of the curtailment of military 
production. 


In connection with this, the Scientific Commission on Disarmament of the 
Soviet Peace Defense Committee has taken an indisputably timely step by 
publishing the collection of articles entitled “Sotsial'no-ekonomicheskiye 
problemy razorusheniya” [Sociceconomic Problems of Disarmament]. 


Without aspiring to any kind of exhaustive analysis of this topic, and fully 
realizing that the question itself can only be hypothetical at a time of a 
continuous race for arms, the authors proceed primarily from the need to in- 
form the world public, specialists in the area of arms limitation and 
reduction, economists and experts on international affairs of the 
necessity for extensive scientific de»vates and research to de*ermine the 
most rational and efficient ways of converting military production to 
production for civilian needs. 


All of the articles included in this collection clearly reflect the idea 
that “none of the difficulties and problems arising in connection with this 
conversion and none of its possible socioeconomic drawbacks can compare in 
terms of scale to the real damage inflicted by a continuous arms r.ce and 
the mortal danger in which it is putting mankind” (p 7). 
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Analyzing the problems of the conversion of military production under the 
conditions of various sociopolitical systems, the authors remark that the 
military economy can be more easily directed into civilian channels in the 
socialist countries than in the capitalist states. The socialist economic 
system is vastly superior to the capitalist system in this area as well. 
Total state ownership of the means of production and the centralized, planned 
basis of national economic development create the recessary prerequisites 

for the more efficient transfer of the defense industry to civilian pro- 
duction. The authors point out, however, that the mechanism of state-monopoly 
economic regulation makes it possible even for the capitalist countries to 
solve the problem of converting the military economy quite effectively. 
Direct administrative and legislative steps can be taken for this purpose, 

as well as indirect financial and other measures. 


A large part of the collection is taken up by exposure of the far-fetched 
theories of ideologists of the military-industrial complex in the capitalist 
countries in regard to the “technical impossibility” of disarmament. The 
authors also present logical arguments to refute the statemnts by Western 
researchers who allewe that increased military spending promotes increased 


employment and decreased unemployment. 


In his article, Doctor of Economic Sciences N. P. Ivanov conclusively proves 
that conversion in the capitalist countries is not only realistic from the 
Standpoint of contemporary economic development but will also serve as an 
important way of alleviating crises in the areas of employment and unemployment. 


“All of the complexity of toi*,;'s wemployment problem,” N. P. Ivanov writes, 
“consist in the fact that it ir a direct result of structural crises in the 
capitalist system and it cannot be resolved without the resolution of ' 
problems in the areas of inflation, energy, ecology, etc. One of 

obstacles in the way of this is the arms race” (p 148). 





The Soviet researchers concivde that disarmament will establish the necessary 
conditions to eliminate discriminatory barriers in trade, eradicate secrecy 
and mistrust and promote mutually beneficial cooperation in the area of 
economic, scientifi: and technical relations. 


With the aid of abundant statistical material, one of the authors, G. S. 
Khozin, demonstrates in his article that disarmament would considerably 
Simplify the comprehensive development of power engineering and would clear 
& path for the efficient use of minerals and raw materials, the development 
of the biological resources of the world ocean, space research and a fight 
against disease and hunger. 


The authors suggest that the main difficulties of conversion in the large 
capitalist countries wiil arise from opposition on the part of the biggest 
national and multinational monopolies, which do not wish to lose their source 
of superprofits from the sale of weapons. The authors direct the readers’ 
attention to the dangers of the current situation, in which the means of arms 
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production in the United States and other developed capitalist countries are 
still totally or substantially owned by the largest monopolies. This cannot 

be ignored, Secretary G. Lokshin of the Soviet Peace Defense Committee stresses, 
when the possible forms and methods of accomplishing the conversion of mili- 
tary production are analyzed. 


Moreover, the authors of several articles in the collection conclude that the 
curtailment of the arms race is not simply a fond wish or an unrealistic 
dream; they argue that there is a completely realistic economic basis for 
military detente. 


Secret War of U.S. Imperialism in Latin America 
Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 p 113 


{Review by V. M. Vinogradov and M. P. Torshin of the book “Taynaya voyna 
imperializma SShA v Latinskoy Amerike” by K. Tarasov, Moscow, Politizdat, 
1978, 213 pages] 


(Text) The nature, purpose and basic trends in imperialism's secret opera- 
tions against Cuba, Bolivia, Chile and other nations of the continent are 
revealed in this work. The author describes the structure and forms of CIA 
activity in Latin Amez.ca in detail, revealing the visible and invisible 
portions of this iceberg representing the mechanism for organizing Washington's 
political and economic diversion on the Latin American continent. 


The abundant factual material used by the author allows him to present a 
complete picture of the arsenal of means resorted to by the “knights of the 
cloak and dagger” in the struggle against anti-imperialist forces in the 
Latin American countries: bribery, assassination, political intrigue and 
conspiracy, economic sabotage and diversion, etc. 


The author's discussion oi the military coup organized by American imperi- 
alism in Chile is of great interest (in spite of the fact that these events 
have already been covered in the Soviet and foreign press). 


The author's masterful combination of a journalistic style with a scientific 
approach to the matter adds considerably to the book's merits. 


Fcology and International Relations 








Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 p 114 


[Review by ’. A. Spichkin of the book “Ekologiya i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya” 
by V. Vasii'yev, V. Pisarev and G. Khozin, Moscow, Mezhdunarc‘4nyye otnosheniya, 
1978, 237 pages) 


{Text} In spite of its ancient family tree, ecology is still an extremely 


young science and is only now beginninec to be developed in earnest. There 
is almost no literature on the total complex of processes occurring as a 
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result of interaction by society, nature and technology. For these reasons, 
the monograph “Ekologiya i mezhdumarodnyye otnosheniya,” compiled by a team 
of researchers at the Institute of U.S. and Canadian Studies under the 
supervision of G. S. Khczin, is of indisputable interest. 


The authors stress with absolute justification that the subject matter of 
environmental protection does not exist in any kind of social vacuum, but 
reflects an entire complex of ideological, political, scciesconcmc, cultural, 


legal and philosophical problems of our day. 


A special place in the monograph is devoted to Soviet-American cooperation. 
The very existence of productive cooperation between the two largest states 
in the world, representing opposite social systems, provides more evidence 
of the realistic and viable nature of the Leninist principles of peaceful 
coexistence. The Soviet-American agreement of 23 May 1972 served, as it 
were, as the initial stimulus for widespread joint research studies and 
projects in a multitude of fields, from monitoring the earth's surface and 
the conservation of endangered animal species to earthquake prediction and 
the study of man's impact on the climate. 


The chapter entitled “Environmental Protection and Disarmament" is extremly 
interesting. At first glance, it may seem that disarmament has been artifi- 
cially linked with ecological problems, but this is only at first glance. A 
more penetrating look confirms this first impression. Suffice it to say that 
by the middle of 1977 there had been 125 serious catastrophes in the world 
involving submarines, military planes and missiles carrying atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. Radiation poisoning was detected in some places. And 
what if just ome warhead exploded? “Even if we ignore the immediate danger 
of nuclear catastrophe,” L. I. Brezhnev said in his welcoming speech to 
participants in the World Forum of Peace-Loving Forces in Moscow, “the arms 
race in itself is a meaningless waste of the material and spiritual resources 
of mankind,which are so needed for the fight against hunger, disease and 
illiteracy and for the resolution of social, energy, raw material and eco~ 
logical problems.” 


The loss of the resources used for military purposes--and they can be measured 
in terms of hundreds of billions of dollars a year--is nothing other than a 
crime against mankind. Disarmament and the prevention of a new world war are 
essential conditions for the transfer of economic resources to areas in which 
they can be used to solve vitally important worldwide problems, including the 
immensely important problems of ecology. 
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For Military Detente in Central Europe 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 p 114 


{Review by V. P. Abarenkov of the book “Za voyennuyu razryadku v Tsentral'noy 
Yevrope” by V. Basmanov, Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 1978, 136 pages] 


[Text] The author of this books presents a thorough examination and analysis 
of the preconditions which made it possible to prepare for and conduct the 
Vienna talks on the mutual reduction of armed forces and arms in Central 
Europe. Using a vast amount of factual material as a basis, he demonstrates 
the principled and flexible stand taken by the socialist countries in these 
talks and their desire to immediately place the emphasis of the Vienna forum 
on practical steps to reach a mutually acceptable agreement. 


In these talks the socialist countries, the author stresses, are proceeding 
from the approximate equivalence of the forces of the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
nations in Central Europe. This was confirmed by an exchange of official 
data on the troops of each side. 


The sections in which the author thoroughly analyzes the approach and position 
of the Western countries, particularly the United States, are of indisputable 
interest. 


The author concludes that the lack of progress in the Vienna talks, which 
are now in their sixth year, is not in any sense due to the complexity of 
the problem itself, even though the issues being discussed are naturally 
far from simple. The matter lies, as the author cogently voints out, in the 
“position occupied at the Vienna talks by the Western countries” (p 121). 


8858 
cSO: 1803 
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FRANK CHURCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 115-119 


[Article by V. A. Savel' yev] 


[Text] “As chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Church can 
count on having a significant impact on foreign policy for a decade or 
more--provided he continues to win reelection in Idaho. This is how a 
prestigious American publication assessed the political career prospects 
of Senator Church, the present chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 





Prank Church, the Democratic senator from the state of Idaho, was born 
25 July 1924 in Boise, the largest city in this state. His family owned 
@ sporting goods store. During World War II, he served as an officer in 
military intelligence in China, Burma and India and later received a law 
degree from Stanford University. Between 1950 and 1956 he worked for a 
private law firn. 


Family connections made it easy for F. Church to become a member of the 
political elite in Idaho, and his political career was also boosted by his 
marriage to Bethine Clark, the daughter of a former district judge who 
later became governor of Idaho, C. Clark. 





The beginning of the future senator's active political career dates back 
to 1952-1954, when he was state chairman of the Idaho Young Democrats; in 
1954 and 1955, completely in keeping with the spirit of the McCarthy era, 
he was Idaho chairman of the Crusade for Freedom. In November 1956, when 
he was just slightly over the minimum age of 30 stipulated in the Constitu- 
tion, he was elected to the U.S. Congress as the senator from Idaho. 


His friendship with L. Johnson, who was then Senate majority leader, quickly 
won the young politician from Idaho a seat on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which is regarded as the most prestigious on Capitol Hill. 
Church later became one of the first senators to oppose the escalation of 
the war in Vietnan. 
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Church is often compared to another famous senator from Idaho--the Republican 
William Borah, who was a member of the Senate from 1907 to 1940. Church's 
supporters maintain that the present senator from Idaho is carrying on 
Borah’s traditions by proving himself to be an independent thinker who reso- 
lutely defends his own point of view. 


They say that F. Church always gives thorough consideration to the feelings 
of the public in his state on matters of foreign or domestic policy. (It 
is precisely for this reason, for example, that Church takes a particular 
interest in questions pertaining to water resources: After all, without 
irrigation auch of Idaho's land would be simply worthless for farming. ) 


According to American standards, Idaho is considered to be a fairly conserva- 
tive state. In 1968, 57 percent of its voters supported RK. Nixon and 13 
percent voted for G. Wallace; in the presidential election of 1972, Nixon 
won 71 percent of the vote and only 29 percent voted for G. McGovern; in 
1976, J. Carter only won the support of 38 percent of Idaho's voters. 


This usually creates certain difficulties for the senator in his campaigns 
for reelection. This was the case, for example, in 1967, when conservative 
groups organized a “movement” just over a year before the next election to 
force Church out of the Senate by petitioning for his recall. The senator 
was in danger of losing his seat, either by being recalled or by losing 

the race in November 1968. It was accidentally revealed, however, that 

sost of the financing for this campaign against F. Church came from conserva- 
tives in California. The indignation of many Idaho voters at this inter- 
ference by “strangers” won Church an impressive election victory (60 percent 
of the vote). In 1974 he repeated his triumph by winning 57 percent of the 
vote. It is true that this time Church spent, according to official data, 
much more on his campaign than his riyel--300, 000 dollars, as against the 
128,000 spent by Republican R. Smith. 


According to the financial reports that all members of Congress must now 
submit in accordance with recently passed laws, Church is not one of the 
millionaires in the Senate. Just as all the other senators, he is paid a 
salary of 57,500 dollars a year and also receives income in the form of 
fees for lectures and publications (according to existing statutes, this 
kind of income should not exceed 25,000 dollars a year). 


At the end of the 1960's and the beginning of the 1970's, F. Church was a 
member of the small group of senators favoring the revision of some U.S. 
foreign policy principles. They advocated the reduction of U.S. military 
obligations and cuts in defense spending in the belief that foreign policy 
recliem called for recognition of the need for cooperation by states under 
the conditions of the contemporary international] situation. Along with 
Senators W. Fulbright, M. Mansfield, S. Symington, C. Pell and W. Proxmire, 
F. Church was called a “neoisolationist” at that time,’ although this term, 
incidentally, was rejected by the senators as something that did not really 
reflect the essence or goals of their position. In clarifying his own 
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position, F. Church has said that the United States, without isolating 
iteelf from the rest of the world, should avoid “unnecessary wars" that 

do not affect America’s “vitally important interests" and do not constitute 
any kind of real threat to its security. 


This convic‘ion extended to more than just the “extremely foolish,” as he 
put it, war in Vietnam. He also thought it was a mistake for the United 
States to become involved in events in Chile--involvement which later 
resulted in the downfall of the legal government in this country. I» an 
interview, he said: “Believe me, I did not like the Allende regime and I 
mever had any sympathy for iim. But all of this was a Chilean affair free 
the very beginning. If we assume the right of secret involvement in the 
affairs of foreign states even though the vital interests of our nation do 
mot require this, and, moreover, if this involvement has the purpose of 
unseating governments legally elected by their people, where will we then 
draw the line and where will it all end? And can we insist on reserving 
this right for ourselves if it is impermissible for other countries? What 
will we say if our government, duly elected by the American people, was 
overthrown with the aid of a secret operation by any particular foreign 
government against us?" 


Church also opposed the intervention in the Dominican Republic, appealed 
to the U.S. Government to display extreme caution with respect to interven- 
tion in the affairs of the African countries and advocated the normaliza- 
tion of relations with Cuba and the PRC. He was one of those who supported 
Senator M. Mansfield when he was working toward the reduction of American 
troops in Europe. At the same time, he appealed for the more “equivalent” 
distribution of military expenditures among the NATO partners so that the 
burden could be lightened for the United States. 


Throughout his career in the Senate, Church has actively supported civil 
rights legislation and increased allocations for social needs. The 

senator voted in favor of the busing of schoolchildren for the purpose of 
maintaining a “racial balance” in academic institutions, in favor of federal 
financing for election campaigns, in favor of the creation of a consumer 
protection agency and in favor of reduced secrecy in the activities of 
government agencins. He led the struggle for a reduction in American military 
and economic assistance to foreign states, asserting that it was used pri- 
marily to support reactionary regimes and, besides this, was having a negative 
effect on the state of U.S. finances. 


The liberal organization, Americans for Democratic Action, has generally 
approved of 65-90 percent of Church's voting positions, while the conserva- 
tive Americans for Constitutional Action has approved of no more than 23 
percent. The American Security Council, a militarist organization advocat- 
ing the intensive development of the latest weapon systems, has generally 
moted that the senator has voted in complete opposition to its platform on 
all basic issues. In 1977-1978, however, this same organization commended 
two of the positions taken by the senator among the outstanding ten. The 
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first of these was in June 1977, when he supported the Dole amendment, 
demanding that representatives of the United States in international fi- 
nancial organizations oppose the extension of loans to Vietnam, Laos or 
Cambodia. The second was in April 1978, when Church, in complete agreement 
with the views of the American Security Council, voted against the McGovern 
amendment concerning the transfer of at least a small portion of defense 
budget funds to domestic political programs. 


It is interesting that, judging by the opinions expressed by conservative 
and liberal organizations, when election year approaches Church always 
moves “slightly to the right" of his usual position. This was the case, 
for example, in 1973-1974. 


In recent years, Church's tendency toward a departure from liberal positions 
was apparently due to, in addition to all else, Senats tradition, in that 

he was already preparing to take over as chairmun of the Fcreign Relations 
Committee. In such cases, according to Capitol doctrine, the individual 
must display “moderation,” which means only one thing to any experienced 
legislator, whether he is liberal or conservative--a move in the directicn 
of the political center. 


One member of the Capitoi staff who spent many years in the halls of Congress 
described the position of the senator from Idaho in the following way last 
year: “Church has been arouni here for a long time. He arrived as a boy 
wonder, so it is easy to think of him still as a young member of the Senate, 
but he has been around here just as long as Herman Talmadge or Jacob Javits."® 
It is a fact that, in terms of the length of time spent in the Senate, which 
is automatically associated with experience and with the degree of influence 
in the sphere of legislation, F. Church is surpassed by only a few senators-- 
they could literally be counted on one's fingers. 


As befits a veteran, the senator from Idaho has occupied key posts in the 
system of congressional committees: He headed the Special Committee on 
Aging, was the second ranking member of the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee and chairman of the Subcommittee on Energy Research and Development 
of this same Energy cnd Natural Resources Committee. 


In 1975 and 1976, F. Church headed the special Senate committee investigating 
the intelligence agencies of the United States. Under his leadership, this 
committee made certain unlawful actions of the American intelligence services 
known to the public--the assassination or attempted assassination of foreign 
political figures, the inspection of mail, actions calculated to discredit 
citizens and organizations opposing the war in Vietnam, etc. It was probably 
as the head of this special committee that F. Church acquired particularly 
widespread renown in the nation. Some even expressed the belief that he 

had a chance of winning the Democratic nomination for the presidency. 


But these predictions turned out to be premature. Church campaigned for 
the Democratic nomination without any particular success in 1976; his candi- 
dacy was seriously considered, however, for the vice~presidential slot on 
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the Carter ticket. In particular, he was recommended for the vice- 
presidential nomination by Senator E. Muskie, who is considered to be one 
of the leaders of the Democrats. Nonetheless, the current President 
preferred to make another relatively young senator his running sate--W. 
Mondale, who was also well acquainted with Washington circles. 


As for his views on the military aspects of foreign policy in connection 
with Soviet-American relations (particularly problems in strategic arms 
limitation), Church is one of the so-called "inconsistent" liberals. His 
views are distinguished by a definite degree of realism when the matter in 
question pertains to, for example, the latest weapon systems (like the 
mobile MX missile or the winged missiles), the development of which could 
introduce substantial destabilizing elements into the field of strategy. 
Be advocates the de-escalation of the arms race in this sphere and takes 
& negative or skeptical view of plans for the deployment of new types of 
weapons--the long-range winged missile, the B-l strategic bomber and the 
meutron bomb. At the same time, the senator from Idaho favors more active 
military effort on the part of the United States, primarily through an 
annual increase of 3 percent, calculated in real terms, in the defense 
budget. 


We know that it is precisely the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
must concern itself with the agreements that might be concluded as a result 
of the second stage in the strategic arms limitation talks (SALT-II). It 

is understandable that the views of the chairman of this committee on this 
matter are of particular interest. Senator Church expressed his views in 
detail in a report published in September 1978, and in the report he made 
references to his personal meetings with members of the American and Soviet 
delegations during their stay in Geneva. In assessing the SALT-II documents 
that were being drawn up, Church stressed that, on the whole, they “are in 
the national interests of both sides and will aid in strengthening U.S. 
security. Any further unnecessary delay in the talks will put the conclusion 
of an agreement in danger," he declared. "The new agreement is so close tc 
completign that I see no reason to risk the failure of SALT due to further 
delays." 


Church made special mention of the United States’ attempts to “attach” SALT 
to other issues-~-for example, the policy of the socialist countries in 
Africa. The senator stressed that as long as this kind of “attachment” 
would be used by one side, it could also be used by the other, and then 
there would be no hope of curving the race for nuclear arms. “If we say," 
he declared, “that the Kremlin must answer for every step taken by the 
Castro Government in Angola or Ethiopia, what will keep the Soviet Union 
from replying that it will not continue the SALT negotiations until our 
allies, France and Belgium, withdraw their troops from Zaire or the Republic 
of Chad?... According to the theory of this kind of ‘attachment,’ it is 
assumed that the agreement (SALT) will be more in the interest of the 
Soviet Union than the United States, and we can therefore ‘punish’ the 
Kremlin by delaying the completion of the talks. But if SALT will benef ig 
the USSR more than our nation, why are we conducting these talks at all? 
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In response cto these rhetorical questions, Church stated that SALT would 
indisputably benefit the United States both from the standpoint of military 
policy (here, he made special mention of the prospect of limiting che race 
for strategic weapons), from the economic standpoint (a savings of 65-75 
billion dollars on strategic weapon systems during the next 15 years, reduc- 
tion of the federal budget deficit, and the possibility of increasing alloca- 
tions for domestic needs), and from the standpoint of the international state 
of affairs (reinforcement of the positions of nuclear non-proliferation 
advocates, and the effect of the normalization of American-Soviet relations 
on the general development of relations between the West and the socialist 
countries). Proceeding from all these facts, Senator Church remarked that, 
“if the new SALT agreement acquires the form presently being outlined, it 
will deserve the support of all Americans who realize the wisdom of safe- 
guarding national security by means of arms limitation agreements." 


In a UPI AGENCY interview in December 1978, he said that the time was ap- 
proaching for an objective and thorough discussion of the American-Soviet 
SALT agreement which President Carter would probably be submitting to the 
Senate for examination. Church announced that he had already created a 
“special group" on SALT to prepare for the anticipated conclusion of an 
agreement and a “tense struggle in the Senate” for its rati ication. 


Pointing out the fact that talks of this kind would be continued, Church 
expressed the hope that a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty would be 
signed in the future. In his opinion, this would be a significant achieve- 
ment which would make it possible to stop the arms race, would strengthen 
U.S. security and would promote the goals of nuclear non-proliferation. 


While Church’s views on matters of military policy are characterized by a 
certain degree of realism, his approach to the trade and economic aspects of 
American-Soviet relations was not distinguished in this way. In 1974, he, 
along with many other legislators of liberal and moderate tendencies, was 
among the supporters of attempts to use economic means for intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the USSR. He supported the Jackson-Vanik and 
Stevenson amendments, both of which discriminated against the USSR, to the 
trade laws. Moreover, Church himself initiated the amendment restricting 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank's financing of joint Soviet-American energy 
projects. 


In connection with the campaign launched in defense of “human rights," the 
senator from Idaho has insisted on direct intervention on this pretext in 
the domestic affairs of the USSR and other socialist countries. He has 
initiated several resolutions and has taken other conspicuous steps in this 
direction. 


In addition to having its chairman's post taken over by F. Church, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has also undergone other changes. The 
position of leader of its Republican members, the so-called "ranking 
Republican,” was occupied in January by Senator J. Javits, one of the 
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Capitol's veterans, instead of C. Case, who was defeated in the primaries. 
Besides this, the cimmittee has undergone almost 50-percent renewal, since 
6 new senators becave part of the 16-member committee all at once. Vacan- 
cies resulted from the change in its leadership (after the departure of 

J. Sparkman and C. Case) and as a result of the retirement of M. Humphrey 
and J. Pearson ard the election defeats of R. Griffin and D. Clark. 


What will these changes bring? 


Forecasts in the American press essentially predict that F. Church, who is 
a master of the art of compromise, and J. Javits, a renowned expert on the 
organization of legislative programs, can considerably energize committee 
activities. It was no coincidence that Church expressed the desire in 
December 1978 that the committee energetically engage in foreign policy- 
making by submitting long-term plans covering this area to the administra- 
tion. It is possible that the Foreign Relations Committee might regain 


the influence it had at the end of the 1960's and the beginning of the 
1970*s. 


Many observers believe that some of the new members of the committee will 
have more conservative opinions than their predecessors; they have mentioned 
conservatives J. Helms from North Carolina, S. Hayakawa from California and 
R. Lugar from Indiana. This has caused them to conclude that the committee 
as a whole will adhere to a more conservative line. But the members who 
left the committee were not only liberals like D. Clark, but also, for 
imstance, the outspoken conservative R. Griffin, who was associated with 
the ultra~rightists, as well as centrists J. Sparkman and J. Pearson. 

The arrival of new conservatives on the committee does not in any sense 
guarantee a conservative majority, since most of the committee members are 
senators with the reputation of liberal thinkers, including the leaders of 
the committee--F. Church and J. Javits. In this connection, significance 
has been attached to Church's statement that he intends to play an active 
and positive role in the process of international detente. 
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CHRONICLE OF SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS (DECEMBER 1978-FEBRUARY 1979) 


Moscow SSHA: EKONOMIKA, POLITIKA, IDEOLOGIYA in Russian No 4, Apr 79 
pp 126-127 


{Text] December 


4-6--The Seventh Session of the Soviet-American Trade Commission met in 
Moscow. The American delegation was headed by Secretary of the Treasury 
M. Blumenthal and Secretary of Commerce J. Kreps. The Soviet delegation 
was headed by First Deputy Minister of USSR Foreign Trade M. R. Kuz'min. 
M. Blumenthal and J. Kreps were received in the Kremlin by Chairman A. N. 
Kosygin of the USSR Council of Ministers. The reception was also attended 
by prominent American social and political figure A. Harriman. 


5-15--Soviet and U.S. delegations met in Mexico for the latest round of talks 
on the limitation of the sale and delivery of conventional weapons. 


6--The sixth meeting of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic Council was 
held in Moscow. 


General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev gave a dinner for those attending 
the meeting of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic Council. Speaking at 
the dinner, L. I. Brezhnev stressed that “only the elimination of discrimi- 
natory practices on the part of the United States will make the substantial 
and stable growth of Soviet-American trade possible.” He also remarked that 
large-scale projects involving participation by American firms could be 
included in the plan for national economic development in the USSR during 

the 1981-1985 period. 


On the same day, L. I. Brezhnev received U.S. Secretary of the Treasury 
M. Blumenthal, Secretary of Commerce J. Kreps and A. Harriman in the Kremlin. 


9-14-~-Representatives of the Soviet and American associations for assistance 
to the United Nations met in Moscow. Discussion at the meeting centered 
around ways of improving Soviet-American relations, curbing the arms race 
and developing commercial and economic cooperation. 
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18--According to a poll conducted by ASSOCIATED PRESS and the NBC Television 
Broadcasting Corporation, 75 percent of the Americans are in favor of SALT-II, 
17 percent are against it and 8 percent are undecided. Similar conclusions 
were dram from the latest public opinion poll conducted by the Harris service. 


21-23--Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko, member of the CPSU 
Central Committee Politburo, talked in Geneva with U.S. Secretary of State 
C. Vence. As a result of the discussion of preparations for the SALT-II 
agreement, the two sides now occupy identical or convergent positions on 
various previously unnegotiated issues. There was also an exchange of views 
on several other aspects of Soviet-American relations and on some inter- 
national problems of common interest to the USSR and the United States. 


22--According to a TASS report, the reply sent by General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet L. I. Brezhnev to U.S. President J. Carter in regard to the normal- 
ization of American-Chinese relations noted that the establishment of normal 
relations between two sovereign states is natural and proper. The Soviet 
Union has always advocated such relations between countries. But the basis 
on which normalization takes place and the goals pursued by the sides are 
another matter. This question is also natural, particularly if we consider 
the absolutely obvious purpose of China's present course. In connectiaon 
with this, the United States was informed that the joint American-Chinese 
commumique contains phrases whose purpose, if we take the usual vocabulary 
of the Chinese leaders into account, is completely self-evident. Naturally, 
L. I. Brezhnev said in this reply, the USSR will be most vigilant in observing 
the actual results of the development of American-Chinese relations, and the 
Soviet Union will draw the appropriate conclusions from this. 


26--In a conversation with newsmen in Plains, J. Carter expressed optimistic 
views on the possibility of the conclusion of a SALT-II agreement in the 
near future. 


31--The MEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE published an interview of the U.S. Presidant's 
National Security Adviser Z. Brzezinski by correspondent J. Reston in which 
questions of Soviet-American relations were discussed. 


January 


3--The NEW YORK TIMES published an interview with U.S. Secretary of Defense 
H. Brown, who said, in particular, that “we will be in a better position 
with a SALT-II agreement than without one.” 


Tie heads of the Soviet and U.S. delegations at the Soviet-American talks on 
the limitation of strategic offensive weapons met in Geneva. 


7-ll--A group of U.S. senators headed by H. Baker, Senate minority leader, 
visited the Soviet Union at the invitation of a Soviet parliamentary group. 
The senators were received in the Kremlin by V. V. Kuznetsov, alternate 
member of the CPSU Central Committee Politburo and first deputy chairman of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
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10--L. I. Brezhnev received Senators H. Baker, J. Garn, J. Danforth, J. Tower, 
M. Wallop and S. Hayakawa. A. A. Gromyko attended the talk. During the 
course of the discussion, aspects of Soviet-American relations and the 
present international situation were touched upon. L. I. Brezhnev stressed 
the great significance of the maintenance of normal, positive relations 
between the USSR and the United States for the cause of peace and the elim- 
ination of the danger of war. 


15--Speaking in Atlanta, the U.S. President announced that he would submit 
any new agreement on strategic arms limitation with the USSR to the Senate 
for examination as a treaty rather than as an administrative agreement--that 
is, a two-thirds majority will be required for its ratification. 


The heads of the Soviet and U.S. SALT delegations met in Geneva. 


16--The replies of General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. I. Brezhnev to 

the questions of the American macazine TIME were published in PRAVDA. In 
reference to the prospects for the development of relations between the USSR 
and the United States, L. I. Brezhnev expressed his firm conviction that 
Soviet-American relations could be more than just normal; they could be 


genuinely good. 


20--The creation of an organization called “Americans for SALT,” uniting 
prominent political and social figures in the United States, was announced 
in Washington. 


24--J. Carter presented the traditional “State of the Union" message at a 
joint session of the Senate and House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress. 
In the section on foreign policy, the President devoted a great deal of 
attention to relations between the USSR and the United States, particularly 
the talks on the limitation of strategic offensive weapons. 


25--Aspects of Soviet-American relations were discussed in a speech by U.S. 
Secretary of State C. Vance at a conference of leaders of Negro organizations. 


31--The Anglo-American publishing firm, the Pergamon Press, published, in 
mass editions, L. I. Brezhnev's books "Mir--bestsennoye dostoyaniye naroda”™ 
[Peace--A Priceless Item of Public Property], “Malaya zemlya" and 
“Vozrozhdeniye” (the last two books were combined in a single volume 
entitled “How It Was"). 





A regular meeting of the Soviet and U.S. SALT delegations took place in Geneva. 
February 


2--Chairman A. N. Kosygin of the USSR Council of Ministers received D. Costle, 
administrator of the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and head of the 
American delegation at the seventh session, being held in Moscow, of the 

joint Soviet-American commission on cooperation in the field of environ- 
mental protection, in the Kremlin. 
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5--The Geneva talks by represencatives of the USSR, the United States and 
Great Britain for the purpose of working out a total and comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty were resumed. 


5-7--The sixth session of the joint Soviet-American commission on scientific 
and tecdmical cooperation was held in Moscow. Plans for joint research 
projects were approved. 


7--Soviet-American talks resumed in Geneva in regard to a ban on new types 
and systems of weapons of mass destruction and, in this context, a ban @m 
radiological weapons. 


9--An agreement on scientific exchange and cooperation between the USSR‘'s 
Acadeay of Sciences and the U.S. National Academy of Sciences in 1979 and 
1980 was siqed in Washington. 


14--Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko, member of the CPSU 
Central Committee Politburo, received U.S. Ambassador to the USSR M. Toon 
at his request. During the course of their conversation, aspects of Soviet- 
American relations and som international issues were discussed. 


14,21--The latest meeting of the Soviet and U.S. SALT delegations was held 
in Geneva. 


According to the results of a public opinion poll, 81 percent of the Americans 
regard the SALT agreement as an important step toward the further reinforce- 
ment of security and elimination of the threat of nuclear war. 


16--The Soviet-American talks on antisatellite systems, which had been going 
on since 23 January, were concluded in Bern. 


21--An agreement on cooperation by the USSR and the United States in oceanc- 
graphic studies during 1979-1981 was signed in Moscow at the final meeting 
of the feurth session of the Soviet-American commission in charge of coordi- 
nating oceanographic studies. The Soviet and U.S. delegations agreed on 
plans for further cooperation in accordance with five extensive scientific 


programs, 


Talks were resumed in Geneva between Soviet and U.S. delegations in regard 
to the submission of a joint initiative to the Disarmament Commission on the 
banning of chemical warfare. 


In a speech at the Goorgia Institute of Technology, President J. Carter 
directed special attentim to the SALT talks with *he Soviet Union. 


23--The American Committee for East-West Accord issued a collective work 
entitled “Detente or Catastrophe,” which stresses that the relaxation of 
international tension and the de-escalation of the race for nuclear arm 
are vitally necessary. 
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26--Speaking in Minsk at a pre-election meeting, A. A. Gromyko touched upon 
the subject of Soviet-American relations. He said that the USSR is in favor 
of smoothing out relations with the United States to make them stable and 
constructive. 
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